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WILL well for educators re- 
member Ruskin’s famous words about 
reading, for they are true today 

they were when said them. said: 

tell you earnestly and authoritatively 
know right this), you must get 
into the habit looking intensely words, 


and assuring yourself their meaning, 
syllable syllable—nay, letter letter. 


There seems generally accept- 
belief among civilized peoples that 
the reading great ideas may help 
make life meaningful and rich man. 
Some evidence proof this assertion 
belief may found the records 
reading done those members society 
who have been leaders. Even the records 
reading done early childhood 
those who became leaders thought 
their years maturity give some indica- 
tion the great values resultant from 
the reading worthwhile books. 


The records reading done child- 
hood those who have become great 
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enough have their biographies written 
bear excellent testimony the effect that 
the reading good books has been both 
educative and pleasant most great states- 
men well writers and philosophers 
even their early days. Best books have 
kept alive through the ages the aspira- 
tions great souls. There has all 
civilized countries grown firm belief 
that time spent reading good books 
well spent. 


the writings great thinkers, one 
may find stimulating statements about 
the subject under discussion whole 
essays books and the reading 
books. Here are three somewhat repre- 
sentative statements, each having bearing 
particular phase the subject: 


the purpose the reader, Francis 
Bacon says: 

Read not contradict and confute; nor 

believe and take for granted; nor find 

talk and discourse; but weigh and con- 

sider some books are read only 
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parts; others read, but not curious- 
ly; and some few read wholly, and 
with diligence and attention. 


Montaigne has this say the way 


reading done: 
When home, little more frequent 
library. There turn over now one 
book, and then another, various subjects, 
without method design. One while 
meditate, another record and dictate, 
walk and fro, such whimsies pre- 
sent 


Finally, proper reading for children, 
Plato holds that 


young person cannot judge what al- 
legorical and what literal; anything 
that receives into his mind that age 
likely become indelible and unalter- 
able; and therefore important that the 
tales which the young first hear models 
virtuous thoughts. 

One may well ask whether the reading 
program the average public school to- 
day making use the traditionally ac- 
cepted belief regard the good results 
which may accrue from the reading 
great books. Are the schools today 
doing well present-day geniuses 
the schools long ago did the talent- 
persons early days? Too, what are 
the schools doing elevate the line 
thinking for the average child? 

Theoretically, least, the schools 
today are still committed firm belief 
excellent reading program—one 
that teaches children read good books. 
practice, however, there has been such 
absorbing interest the mechanics 
reading that much the spirit the old 
program has been lost. Children have 
been allowed read anything that they 
could learn read some schools. Many 
reading books thin substance have 
been offered the average child, especial- 
the primary grades. Contemporane- 
ously with this period interest the 
mechanics and hygiene reading, there 
has been period rapid development 
children’s leisure-time books. 
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Fortunately, there has been growing 
body excellent literature for children. 
Some the books for children available 
today (there are thousands them) have 
been written masters. These books are 
drawing the attention children and 
adults and are, because their merit, 
heralding enriched program read- 
ing the schools. The new program 
will one that builds upon the tradi- 
tionally successful philosophy that the 
reading and the re-reading great books 
will help make life meaningful and 
rich for the readers and for those whose 
lives are touched theirs. The amount 
reading material available will make 
possible careful selection best books 
that appeal individual interests. The 
great number books will not argue for 
reading much that time left for 
reflective and creative thinking; will 
argue for careful selection books and 
the reading and re-reading thoughtfully 
those chosen. 


The new program that seems offer 
much promise one built these gen- 
eral points philosophy about the teach- 
ing reading: 

Teach from materials literary merit. 
Teach all literary types. 


Teach all necessary types reading tech- 
niques. 

Individualize all first teaching given 
technique. 


Teach naturally—without artificial de- 
vices—just intelligent mother 
father would enjoy experience book 
with his child with group children. 


Use all avenues learning. 


experiment carried 1939- 
1940 which these principles were fol- 
lowed offers evidence that this type 
program effective. The teacher, Miss 
Zana Mercer, tried this plan the third 
grade the Parma schools. She describes 
her experiment thus: 
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EXPERIMENT READING CARRIED 
FOR ONE SEMESTER, THOREAU PARK 
SCHOOL, OHIO 


Enrollment—32 children 


The purpose this experiment was 
evaluate program individualized in- 
struction reading the third-grade 
level—a program which materials 
literary merit were used. 


For the purpose analyzing the specific 
reading difficulties, determining the read- 
ing level each child, and discovering 
the amount individual progress made, 
standardized tests were given the be- 
ginning and the end the experiment. 
With the results the initially given tests 
mind, the teacher selected sets books 
from the library which she thought would 
best fit the needs the children. These 
books were introduced the group and 
then given them according their in- 
dividual abilities and reading levels. Each 
child read his own rate and the com- 
pletion each book, was given test 
one technique reading before taking 
another book. The teacher kept the follow- 
ing types individual records: Reading 
List, Personal Data, and Personal Diary. 
The number books read the indi- 
viduals during the semester ranged from 
52. 


The experiment resulted for all members 
the class improved ability com- 
prehend, increased independence choice 
materials, keen desire for reading, and 
wide range interest books. 

—Zana Mercer 


The records kept Miss Mercer give 
part the detailed evidence that the re- 
sults were claimed. They are included 
this account not much for the pur- 
pose giving evidence for that 
giving other teachers details about 
subject matter and procedure. 


The lesson plan used Miss Mercer 
seems mere sketch, but represents 
wide reading knowledge children’s 
books. Assembled for the use the chil- 
dren were all the books given her list. 
For about two weeks these books 
travel were available and were used 
the children. child read all the books 


travel, but all members the group 
read widely this topic chosen 
center interest that would appeal 
children third-grade level. One lesson 
plan was made for work-type reading 
(Table I), and another was made for 
leisure-type reading (Table II). The 
two types reading were included 
every daily program while this experi- 
ment was being carried on. 


TABLE 
PLAN NuMBER 
READING 
Techniques: 
Memorization 
Tell stories read. 
Organize material into reports. 
Make booklets for different countries. 
Give statements characterizing different countries. 
Make descriptive riddle and have children give 
name country described. 
Classify books List.” 
Make posters. 
Give plays. 
References: Travel 
Picture Map Geography the World—V. Quinn 
Geography for Beginners—E. Shepherd 
Maria and Carlos Spain—E. McCrady 
Olga Norway—E. McCrady 
Kala Hawaii—E. McCrady 
Round the World—E. Brown 
Little Anne Canada—M. Brandeis 
Picture Tales from Russia—V. Carrick 
Mitz and Fritz Germany—M. Brandeis 
Begging Deer—D. Rowe 
The Rabbit Lantern—D. Rowe 
Japanese Perkins 
Picture Tales from the Carrick 
Wee Brigit O’Toole—R. and Holberg 
High Water—Phil Stong 
Miki and Mary—M. and Petersham 
Camel Bells—A. Ratzesberger 
Bluebonnets for Sayers 
The Air Pilot—H. Lent 
Mustafa—L. Starr 
Around Iroquois Fire—M. Powers 
Myths the Red Children—G. Wilson 
Ned and Nan Holland—E. Olmstead and 
Grant 
Pedro, the Purnell 
Ragman Paris—E. Jones 
Little Folks Other Lands—W. Piper 
Little Dutch Tulip Girl—M. Brandeis 
Picture Tales from Spain—R. Sawyer 
Fables from Afar—C. Bryce 
Traveling Ships—D. Rowe 
The Cowboy Book—W. Pryor 
Abdul Arabia—E. McCrady 
Miki—M. and Petersham 
Windmills and Wooden Shoes—M. Grant 
Mei-Li—T. Handforth 
High the Mountains—E. Brock 
Kees and Kleintze—M. King 
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TABLE 
PLAN NuMBER 
READING 


Activities: 


Dramatizations 
From “If Were Going” 


Original Plays 
Norway 
Holland 
England 


Folk Dances 
Dutch Dance 
Dutch Tap 
Old English Country Dance 
“We Won’t Home till Morning” 


Games: Bat Ball” 


Music—Folk Songs 

Chinese: “Hop Sing 

Czechoslovakian: Clang” 

Danish: “The Rainbow”; Stare” 

English: Miller Arden” 

Finnish: Our Sleds” 

French: Flowers”; Market 
Song”; Ho, Ho!” 

German: “The Whistling 
Boy” 

Hungarian: Flour” 

Irish: “Pay With Smile” 

Jamaican: “The Sailor” 

Japanese: 

Mexican: Red Horsemen” 

Norwegian: “The Night Air Mail” 

Polish: “Dancing the Green”; Violin 
and the Drum” 

Russian: and the Swan” 

Swedish: Golden Boat Buy You”; 
Shoe Dance” 

Yugoslavian: Dance” 

Music Appreciation 
Mozart—Story His Life 
Dance 


Poster Making Geography 
Japan Brittany 
Norway Arabia 
Egypt Switzerland 
Holland Italy 


Lapland 


Shadow Plays 
Scotch dance costume 
English soldiers marching rhythm 
“Grand Old Duke York” 
Dutch dance: Windmill Dance. 


Program for Parents 
“Trip Around the World” 
Program: 
Introduction Play 
Holland 
Dutch Dance 
Talk about Holland 
Dutch Tap 
Song 
Brittany 
Talk 
Statements about the Country 
Arabia: Report 
Egypt: Two talks (short) 


Norway: Original Play 

England: Dramatization from “If Were 
Going” 

Tea (served mothers) 


10. Art: 
Made invitations form passports 
tickets 
Made programs forms suitcases. 


References: Travel 

Carey. and Jerry Books.” 

Physical Training for the Elementary Grades— 
Clark 

“Rhythms and Rimes,” The World Music 

Child’s Book Famous Composers—Gladys 
Burch and John Wolcott. 


Library books listed for Table 


During the work-type period the 
pupils read under the individualized guid- 
ance plan. This type guidance might 
called coaching, for includes individ- 
ualized teaching and testing. Every time 
child was ready learn new tech- 
nique reading, was taught how 
use it. For example, when ready learn 
how find the main idea paragraph 
factual material, was given guid- 
ance the use the new technique; 
and after practice, was tested upon his 
ability use the technique with new 
material. Just with the reading aloud 
certain type poetry—the child was 
taught how read before had time 
learn bad habits performance. The 
techniques involved memorization 
various kinds were taught this particu- 
lar unit. Each the hundreds tech- 
niques reading can taught effective- 
the individualized methods used 
Miss Mercer; only few the techniques 
can taught effectively the usual 
class methods, seems. (Judgment pass- 
has been made the light results 
showing the surveys reading 
coming our attention through maga- 
zine reports testing programs which 
have been carried recently some 
our great American 


The books chosen for the experiment 
were those most merit the topic 
travel third-grade level found 
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the community and school libraries near 
the place the experiment. Tests were 
made from key selections, those which 
Miss Mercer had planned use teach- 
ing certain techniques memorization. 
The following excerpts are from her col- 
lection tests used the travel unit. 


TRAVEL 
Test One: test the child’s ability 
associate characteristics region with 
the place studied through reading. 


Write the missing word the right 
place. Choose from this list: Norway, 
Friendly Village, Lapland, England, Brit- 
tany, Mexico. 

John lives cottage with thatch- 

roof. Behind the house garden 

with hedgerow around it. Sunday 
morning John follows the crooked lane 
until comes old stone church. 

front the church green where 

sheep are grazing. John lives 

Olaf very much excited this morn- 

ing. For the first time going 

milk the reindeer cows. takes the 
wooden bowl his hands and races for 
the reindeer pens. Olaf lives 


Test Two: test ability select and 
organize topics under appropriately asso- 
ciated headings. 


Some these things you would see 
England, some you would see Norway, 
some you would see Lapland. You might 
see some them more than one country. 
Write the phrases from the first list under 
the right headings given below. 


mountain pastures stone houses 
sheep grazing covered with 
mountain meadows earth 
reindeer herds turning lanes 
dogs with bushy ski-jumpers 


tails small, dark, 
waterfalls people 
tent homes wolf pack 


village greens herdboys 
thatch-roofed suits reindeer 
cottages hide 
England Norway Lapland 


Test Three: see the child can arrange 
paragraphs their proper sequence. 


Directions: this test you will find 
number paragraphs. They are numbered 


but they are not the correct order 
make story. the lines below, you may 
write the numbers the paragraphs the 
correct order. 


selection from reader was used 
mimeographed form.) 


Test Four: test child’s ability get 

word meanings from context. 

The Little Pig with the Front Porch 
(Emma Brock) 

Comprehension 

Nouns (Choose the correct word.) 

The pink pig lived (pen, barn, 
house, woods, port). 

The other little pig had black (dots, 
hair, eyes, spots) his back. 

The spotted pig lived house that 
looked out over the (sea, meadow, 
pond, pool, port). 

Test Five: test the child’s ability re- 
member, read once silently. 


The Dutch Twins (Perkins), pp. 29-56. 
Memorization. Read the story first and 
then close your books and see how well you 
can remember it. 


Write the word that means little 
ducks. See you can write the 
words that mean: little geese, baby 
sheep, baby goat. 

The story says that the Twins and 
their father washed and packed the 
vegetables and many other good 
things into the boat take mar- 
ket. Write the names the four 
vegetables mentions. 


the period for leisure-type reading, 
recommendations selections were ex- 
changed, plays were given, songs were 
sung, poetry was read, stories were turned 
into plays, and many other charming and 
life-like things were done. Use was made 
the techniques learned the work-type 
period individualized instruction. Cor- 
relations were made with other interest- 
ing activities. Good photographs re- 
gions read about, copies works art, 
and travel slides were shown. Time was 
taken learn the folk dances from the 
various countries well folk songs 
and games. short, interest was taken 
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the arts allied literature found 
the countries about which the reading 
was done. Each child was allowed time 
express himself several ways con- 
nection with the unit. could read 
silently, read others, take part 
play, sing, dance, play musical composi- 
tions from certain the countries, create 
part all play, learn new game, 
give talks, show slides pictures and 
talk about them, converse about the coun- 
tries, help with relief work for the chil- 
dren one the countries represented, 
any number other interesting things. 


These teacher-made plans make 
possible understand the individualized 
reading lists kept the pupils. The 
range number books read the 
individuals the class over the four and 
one-half months the experiment was 
eight fifty-two. The reading list for 
one child—as kept for the duration 
the experiment, period one semester 
—follows. Note the “travel” books read 
this child. 


READING List A.B. 


Cinder the Cat—M. Huber 

Bobby Wanted Pony—D. Bryan 

Billy and Blaze—C. Anderson 

Blaze and the Ander- 
son 

Health Stories, Book I—A. Towse 


Mittens—C. Newberry 

Friends about Us—G. Storm 

Little Lost Pigs—H. Orton 

Health Stories, Book Towse 
and others 


11. Maria and Carlos Spain—E. Mc- 


Crady 
12. Munching Peter—B. Buckingham 
13. Make and Make Believe—A. Gates 
and Huber 
14. Windmills and Wooden Shoes—M. 
Grant 
15. High the Mountains—E. Brock 
16. Kitten-Kat—B. Dearborn 


17. Were Going—M. and 
Carey 

18. Look around Us—G. Craig and 
others 

Li—T. Handforth 

20. Air Pilot—H. Lent 

21. Everyday Friends—J. Hahn 

22. Kala McCrady 

23. Dinty the Porcupine—C. Baker and 
Baker 

25. Child Story, Book Freeman 


can seen from the reports that 
the program was informal and natural, 
but that included careful teaching 
techniques needed those who are 
effective readers. the opening the 
study given unit, “Travel,” for ex- 
ample, the teacher would give preview 
the unit and would introduce some 
the books already assembled the book- 
shelves and library table for use the 
study. The children would first browse 
among the books order find the 
books for first reading. this period for 
selection, the teacher would assist, seeing 
that easy books were taken the weaker 
readers and more difficult books the 
stronger readers. Too, she would help 
each child find book that would appeal 
him. far possible, the pro- 
cedures teaching were home-like. The 
teacher would sit down the pupil and 
help him master the use given tech- 
nique with the book had chosen 
read for the period. Testing followed the 
teaching. Socialization the study was 
provided for the leisure-type period 
procedures already mentioned. 


means this informal, but 
thorough-going program individual- 
ized instruction and wide reading good 
books topics interest, the third- 
grade children Parma made great 
strides learning read even one 
semester last year. 


The results were 
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judged good the basis stand- 
ardized test returns and the light 
observations. The detailed tabulation 
test returns are included Tables III, 
IV, and which follow. 


TABLE III 
ScoRES FROM “SILENT READING 
Number Pupils—27 


Gates’ October March 
Silent Median 
Reading Initial Final 
Tests Score Score 
Grade 
Noting 
General 3.5 3.1 3.8 
Significance Range: 2.8-4.5 Range: 2.9-6.5 
Predicting 
3.0 
Range: 2.9-3.7 Range: 3.0-7.5 
Following 
3.2 4.0 
Range:2.8-4.0 Range: 2.9-6.5 
Noting 
Details 3.5 2.9 3.9 


Range: 2.8-3.7 Range: 2.8-4.9 


*This table, and those which follow may read 
this manner: Part General 
the Gates Silent Reading Tests, the median gain for 
the class was from 3.1 3.8; Part from 3.0 
3.7; Part from 3.2 4.0; and Part from 


**The scores given are general medians, mid-scores. 


TABLE 
Number Pupils—27 


Gray’s October March 
Oral Median 
Reading Initial Final 
Test Score Score 
Grade 
3.5 1.4 
Range: Range: 1.8-5.2 
TABLE 


Have BEARING READING 


Number Pupils—27 


Unit Norm March 
Scales Median Median 
Initial Final 
Attainment Score Score 
Range: 18-63.5 Range: 38-78 
Range: 18-67.5 Range: 42-74.5 
Range: 27-53 Range: 42-66 


Range: 22-50 


Range: 40.5-60.5 


the intelligence the group the 
following statements may made. The 
range was from 109 134, with me- 
dian 117. The median chronological 
age was eight years. 


indicated the tables above, the 
tests used the opening and close this 
experiment were: Gates’ Silent Reading 
Tests, Grades 3-8 (Teachers College, Co- 
Gray’s Oral Reading Test 
lic School Publishing Company); and 
Unit Scales Attainment (Educational 
Test Bureau). Intelligence test scores 
were already available the opening 
the experiment for most the children. 
Others were tested order that their 
scores might available. 


The data included the foregoing 
tables give general indications the 
amount gain made the twenty-six 
children for whom both initial and final 
test records were available. careful 
study the data individuals from 
which these tables have been derived has 
shown that average children were taught 
and that most these children made re- 
markable gains ability use reading 
techniques very short time. 


Through observations and conferences 
with the pupils the teacher collected addi- 
tional information reference the re- 
sults. Her records personal data are 
illuminating the records from the 
tests. The returns all the types gather- 
are consistently favorable. The test 
results gratifying; the results the 
lives the children, far they can 
observed, seem more than gratifying. 
The children grade three Parma 
seem have discovered that reading 
thinking and that there joy the men- 
tal activity that leads one experience 
life with other people through books. 


The child who discovers that can 
learn and experience new things books 


(Continued page 138) 
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Oral Reading Survey 
Teaching Aid 


MABLE MADDEN 
Reading Specialist, 


SEPTEMBER 1938 oral read- 
ing survey was conducted grades 
three nine inclusive the public 
schools Shorewood, Wisconsin. 
the 1154 pupils were enrolled 
grades three through six, and 563 were 
enrolled grades seven nine inclusive. 
The purpose the survey was: (1) 
make further diagnostic analysis than 
that provided for silent reading tests, 
and (2) through oral reading analysis 
point out teachers the mechanical fac- 
tors responsible for the poor reading 
certain pupils their classes. 
Materials used the oral reading sur- 

vey 

grades three six inclusive each 
pupil read one selection from 
studies text and one selection from 
science text. The median length the 
selections grade three was 101 words, 
grade four 132 words, grade five 
147 words, and grade six 164 words. 


grades seven nine inclusive each 
pupil read one selection 
studies material. These selections were 
taken from those texts and supplementary 
books which pupils would refer most 
frequently social studies classes. The 
median length the selections grade 
seven was 210 words, grade eight 181 
words, and grade nine 223 words. 


Administration the reading survey 
Two examiners gave all the tests 


Shorewood Public Schools 


MARJORIE PRATT 
Curriculum Co-ordinator, 
Shorewood Public Schools 


and recorded the results. The examiner 
instructed each pupil read aloud the 
selection from the book. While the pupil 
read from the book, the examiner record- 
typed copy the selection six 
types errors. These types were: mis- 
pronunciations, omitted words, added 
words, refusals, reversals, and repetitions. 
addition these types errors, good 
phrasing was checked with plus sign, 
and poor phrasing was indicated 
minus sign. The examiner also recorded 
the total number seconds required for 
the reading the selection and the total 
number words read. 


Method recording data 

diagnostic record sheet listing the 
actual errors under each type, the error 
frequencies, the rate per minute, and the 
mark indicating good poor phrasing 
was prepared for each pupil. sample 
sheet given the next page. 


class record sheet giving alpha- 
betical list pupils’ names with the total 
number errors, the error frequencies 
for each type, the rate per the 
phrasing check was prepared for each 


Interpretation Data 

study the errors made the ora! 
reading survey grades three nine in- 
clusive shows what per cent each type 
error the total number errors. 
Table presents these data. 
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DIAGNOSTIC 


School Shorewood High 
Grade 


Types Errors Number 
Mispronunciations 
Omitted Words 
Added Words 

Refusals 


Reversals 


Repetitions 


Total 


Total Number Words 250 
Total Number Seconds 150 
Rate per minute 100 


accordance with Table these types 
errors may listed percentile rank 
follows: (1) mispronunciations, (2) 
repetitions, (3) omitted words, (4) added 
words, (5) refusals, and (6) reversals. 


Fifty per cent more the errors 
each grade are mispronunciations. The 
smallest per cent errors each grade 
are reversals, varying from per cent 
one per cent. 


The per cent errors refusals drops 
decidedly after grade three. This may 
accounted for partly because the end 
grade three, pupils tend attack all 
words, either accurately inaccurately. 


Studies 


ORAL READING SURVEY TEACHING AID 


TABLE 


Per Cent Error Tyre STUDIES AND SCIENCE MATERIAL GRADES THREE 
INCLUSIVE AND READING MATERIAL GRADES SEVEN, EIGHT, AND NINE. 


RECORD SHEET 


Name 
Date 


Pupil No. 
Oct. 1938 


crimes (crime); pace (peace); relations (religions) 
penal (penal); system (systems); institutions (in- 
structions) 

has 


juvenile; delinquents 


city streets; expanding cities; elaborate 


Phrasing 
Good 


Poor 


The high per cent mispronuncia- 
tions and repetitions which pupils 
resort attacking unfamiliar words leads 
one conclude that much the infor- 
mative each grade level too 
difficult for least per cent the 
pupils within that grade. 


The range all types errors except 
mispronunciations tends limited 
all grades above grade three. There 
slight rise grade seven all types 
errors. This rise may due particu- 
lar group pupils that responsible for 
the greatest proportion the errors, 
may due the difficulty the ma- 
terial used grade seven. 


Omitted Added 
Mispronunciation Words Words Refusals Reversals Repetitions 

227 1.0 


Sci.—Science 
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Because the meanings may distorted 
the addition and omission words, 
study was made determine the kinds 
words pupils grades three nine 
inclusive added omitted this survey. 
For this purpose eight classifications are 
arbitrarily used. They are: articles, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, conjunctions, nouns, prep- 
Ositions, pronouns, and adverbs. 


Table shows the frequencies add- 
words for each classification. 


TABLE 
THE FREQUENCIES EACH CLASSIFICATION THE 
Appep Worp List ror THREE NINE 


INCLUSIVE 


The frequency added 
doubles that any other classification 
frequency. Prepositions rank second, 
conjunctions third, verbs fourth, and pro- 
nouns fifth. interesting note that 
frequency adverbs doubles that ad- 
jectives, adverbs rank sixth, and adjectives 
seventh. Nouns are neglible. 


Table III presents the frequencies 
omitted words according the same 
classifications used Table II. 


TABLE III 
THE FREQUENCIES EACH CLASSIFICATION THE 
Worp List GRADES THREE NINE 


INCLUSIVE 


noted that articles again 
rank first and prepositions second. Con- 
junctions, with third rank the classifi- 
cations added words, are nil the 
classification omitted words. the 
omitted word classifications, verbs rank 


third, adjectives fourth, adverbs fifth, and 
pronouns sixth. Many more adjectives 
and adverbs are omitted than added. 
Nouns which rank lowest added words 
not occur omitted words. 


The chances are that the addition and 
omission articles affect the interpreta- 
tion meaning selection only 
little. This shown the following ex- 
ample from ninth-grade oral reading 


survey test. Bracketed words were 
omitted. Words added are shown 
parentheses. 


[the] years passed, Bureau 
Standards was given additional duties, 
among which was (the) preparation 
specifications for materials and goods 
purchased the government. 


[the] (a) prisoner behaves well, 
rewarded being made serve only 
the shorter period. 


The addition omission any the 
other classifications may frequently result 
the addition the preposition “of” the 
sentence, result (of) the total sys- 
tem today elaborate and costly 
and (2) the omission the 
adjective the sentence, 
“Most the [anthracite] coal the 
world comes from northeastern 


The substitutions for important words 
such verbs, adjectives, and nouns the 
majority cases cause misinterpretation. 
For example, the substitution “work” 
for “worry” the sentence, “Workers 
with cement and other materials worry 
(work) about their the substitu- 
tion “partial” for “practical” and “im- 
partial” for “impractical” the sentence, 
“Over their counters you can buy many 
(partial) and many, many 
more the most 
tial) things all the world.” 


Infrequently with longer words, rever- 
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sals may seriously distort meaning. The 
following sentence which “conversa- 
tion” used for “conservation” strikingly 
illustrates this point: “It only since 
began stress [conservation] (conver- 
sation) that the work the forester and 
forest ranger has received much atten- 
tion. 


Such mispronunciations “personal” 
for “personnel,” “expansive” for “expen- 
“tenement” for “tenant,” “substi- 
tutes” for “substances,” and “traced” for 
“terraced,” clearly show how mispronun- 
ciations may distort meanings. pupil 
habitually omits, adds, substitutes, mis- 
pronounces words, incorrect interpreta- 
ion results. 


Rate 

record was kept the time required 
for the reading each selection. The 
number words each selection was 
counted and rate score the number 
words read per minute was computed 
for each pupil. Table presents the 
high, median, and low rate scores for each 
grade included the study. 


TABLE 
AND Low Scores FOR GRADES 
THREE NINE INCLUSIVE READING SOCIAL 
STUDIES AND SCIENCE MATERIAL USED 
THE ORAL READING SURVEY 
253 256 267 216 242 246 304 
Sci. 235 206 240 292 
121 130 150 150 157 158 
Sci. 103 120 130 151 
The greatest gain rate shown 
the median scores this survey occurs 
the intermediate grades, ex- 
pected. Since the pupil did not know 
whether not his comprehension would 
his normal oral reading rate for informa- 


tive material. Table shows that the 


High 


Median 


Lo Ww 


oral reading rate became stabilized 
grade six and remained approximately 
the same through grade nine. 


Conferences regarding these data 

Teachers grades three through six 
the elementary schools and teachers 
social studies, science, and English the 
junior high school met with one the 
examiners analyze the results for their 
respective grades. For these conferences 
social studies and science diagnostic 
ports such Sample and the composite 
class record were analyzed. 


analyzing these results teachers 
were shown the errors most prevalent 
their respective grades and were given 
complete list the errors for the six 
types analyzed. detailed study mis- 
pronunciations occurring grade seven 
given below. 


GRADE SEVEN THE ORAL 
READING 1938 


Singular and plural forms nouns 
were used interchangeably. 
Ex. engine (engines); child (chil- 
dren); women (woman). 


Tenses were changed. 

Ex. feed (fed); uses (used). 

Incorrect initial sounds were given. 
Ex. walk (talk); could 
here (where). 

Suffixes were omitted. 

Ex. sound(ed). 


Accent was put unstressed syl- 
lable. 

Ex. ref use (re fuse) tro duc tion 
(in tro duc tion) 

Words were syllabicated incorrectly. 
Ex. decade (decade); explanation 
(ex plan tion). 

Substitutions occurred frequently. 
Ex. (the); with (from). 

Sounds were omitted. 
Ex. stray (stay); black (back); 
across (cross). 

Sounds were added. 
Ex. light 
(machinery). 


machine 


10. Likenesses and differences words 
similar contour were not noted. 
Ex. quantities efficient 
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(effective) campaigns (companies) 
commonplace (complete); graded 
(gradual); preparing (repairing). 


Teachers were also given suggestive 
techniques for correcting each type 
error. For the reading instruction 
small groups within their classes, class- 
room teachers found these techniques 
very helpful. The following techniques 
are for grade seven. 


RECTING ERRORS ANALYZED 
THE READING SURVEY 

For students whose comprehension 
may affected the frequency 
certain errors and certain types 
errors. 

cult hearing read orally. 

Call attention types errors 
made. 

See errors persist hearing 
pupils read certain intervals. 
Advise oral practice home. 

Stimulate desire improve oral 
reading choosing readers 
prepare and present special ex- 
cerpts pertaining the topic be- 
ing discussed. 


II. For mispronunciations 

Call attention new words nec- 
essary the development con- 
cepts and meanings. 

Give attention difficult words 
which might easily misread: 
Antarctic (anthracite) sufficient 
(significant); 
terraced (traced). 

Provide training get meaning 
from context. 

Provide training get pronun- 
ciation and meaning from the 
dictionary. 

Arouse interest increasing vo- 
cabularies students calling 
attention newly acquired words 
used the individual reports, 
both oral and written. 


For reversals 
Call attention reversed words 


letters. 


Use kinesthetic method. 


Spell words confused until visual, 
oral, and auditory impressions are 


fixed. 


Analyze words confused find 
words within words. 


Stress left right directional 
movement reading. 


IV. For repetitions 

Eliminate repetitions which ac- 
company reversals the process 
guidance the direction 
reading. 

Give students method word 
attack repetitions occurring 
pauses for time recognize un- 
known words may eliminated. 


Reduce rate the pupil read- 
ing faster than can readily un- 
derstand the material. 


For added words 
Call for exact reading through 
questioning. 
Reduce rate reading. 


VI. For omitted words 
Reduce rate reading. 
Call for exact reading answer 
questions. 


VII. For refusals 
Build larger sight vocabulary. 
Give method word attack. 


grades five through nine teachers 
conferred individually with pupils whose 
oral reading survey test results and Sep- 
tember, 1938, silent reading test scores 
were low. During the conference the 
teacher pointed out each pupil his 
weaknesses both the oral and silent 
reading tests and suggested ways im- 
prove his reading. 


Conclusions 

Results this oral reading survey in- 
dicate: 

That many pupils given grade 
need social studies and science material 
one two grade levels below their grade 
placement. 
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Organization Remedial 
Reading The Classroom 


HILDA SOUTHALL 
Director Remedial Reading 
Middletown Township Public Schools 
Leonardo, New Jersey 


VERY TEACHER, whether she 

knows not, contending with 

the reading problem. This true 
whether she teaches first grade col- 
district, with little professional training 
with doctor’s degree. alert 
teacher, made aware this omnipresent 
problem, analyzes her class and her own 
teaching procedures relation the 
reading goal that could achieved. 


She asks herself, “How can teach all 
pupils read efficiently and with 
pleasure How can find 
out whether not all pupils are read- 
ing the limit their What 
they the victims social conflict, per- 
sonality maladjustments poor teach- 
ing? What responsibility the 
child and through him the commun- 
ity?” 

Most earnest teachers have answer 
such questions without the aid read- 
ing supervisor, diagnostician, reading 
clinic even good course remedial 
reading background for their own 
efforts. Yet there much that class- 
room teacher with intelligence, energy, 
resourcefulness and willingness can do. 


First, what may arouse sincere, wide- 
awake teacher the need for remedial 
reading? may survey reading test 
given entire school system which 
shows decided weakness some phase 
reading. may intelligence test 
which reveals pupils high mentality 


who are only average readers aver- 
age mentality who are poor readers. The 
teacher herself may notice contradictory 
ability and disabilities certain pupils. 

Regardless what brings the 
mind, certain procedures are essential. 
The co-operation the administrator 
must obtained before the organization 
remedial group can begun. His 
approval almost certain the teacher 
makes preliminary study the situation 
has feasible working plan sub- 
him. She must know what 
needed, why needed and how im- 
prove the present set-up. 


organizing remedial reading group 
the classroom, the first step ade- 
quate testing program. there 
record the pupils’ mental and reading 
ability, give group intelligence test and 
group reading test, diagnostic char- 
acter, the entire class. study the 
results these two tests will show which 
pupils probably need corrective reading. 
More than year’s retardation reading 
compared with the mental and chrono- 
logical ages the pupil will indicate 
disability which should have further diag- 
nosis. 


Since the latter done individually 
and testing materials may not avail- 
able immediately, the resulting delay can 
made positive value forming 
once group for special teaching. Pro- 
vide easy interesting stories the read- 
ing level which the group is, regard- 
less chronological age grade place- 
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ment. Although remedial techniques 
probably will not applied until the 
diagnoses are made, reading easy ma- 
teria] the pupils gain confidence, enthus- 
iasm and feeling success which create 
favorable attitude toward the process 
reading. Enjoyment the keynote 
this preparatory period. 


Meanwhile, the teacher can proceed 
with individual testing reading and 
mental ability. She has know each 
child’s (1) ability oral reading and 
what types errors makes; ability 
comprehension, which involves such 
skills, visualizing details, finding exact 
answers questions, getting the general 
idea selection, predicting outcomes, 
seeing the relationship ideas; and (3) 
ability word recognition and mechanics 
reading. With this information 
hand, the teacher can make tentative 
diagnosis the child’s difficulty. read- 
ing profile will give his rating 
glance and will show whether has 
partial complete reading disability. 


reading scores required for complete 
understanding his failures. His physi- 
cal and characteristics must 
considered. Reading retardation may 
caused visual, auditory, speech de- 
fects; frequent absences, malnutrition, 
ill health; nervous tensions, un- 
happiness home, social maladjust- 
ments school. 


The following steps are necessary 
conducting remedial reading program. 
The different parts each series are car- 
ried simultaneously. 

Series 

Survey tests 
Reading 
Intelligence 
Series 
Organization groups 
Selection material 
Correction physical defects 
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Series III 
Tests and individual diagnoses 
Application corrective reading 
techniques 
Selection additionat material 
Emotional readjustment 


Series 
Retests 
complete remedial program includes 
three large fields instruction: (1) the 
basal program which emphasizes the me- 
chanics reading and comprehension, 
(2) the recreatory program which insures 
pleasure reading with much mental 
activity, (3) the program the content 
fields which trains the organization 
skills such outlining, summarizing, 
finding information, and seeing relation- 
ships ideas. 


the past, teachers have been handi- 
capped lack reading material with 
interesting content and low vocabulary 
load. seventh-grade boy with third- 
grade reading ability resents reading 
third-grade book about fairies and the 
activities small children, but very 
desirous reading about topics inter- 
est him. Gradually publishing com- 
panies are issuing such books and each 
year there greater provision for our 
unable readers. letter the larger com- 
panies will bring teachers wealth 
material. 


make wise selection, the teacher 
must know the particular interests her 
pupils and seek material accordingly, and 
the same time she must attempt in- 
troduce wider interests building 
those the children already have. They 
usually like humor, every-day life chil- 
dren like themselves, outdoor life, science, 
adventure and simple biographical stories 
famous men. But must easy; 
they realize once that they can read, 
then they will read. They discover the 
fun there books, they gain feeling 
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accomplishment, and their whole atti- 
tude toward school changes. Emotional 
readjustment has begun. 


Practice reading not enough. 
often diagnosis shows weakness the 
mechanics reading. Pupils may have 
way attacking unfamiliar words, 
they may have poor eye movements with 
many regressions, they may lack any 
knowledge phonics. Some workbooks 
give really scientific development 
skill word analysis and the same 
time stress mental activity such 
extent that the child learns think 
learns read. 


Another important point which should 
emphasized giving the child defi- 
nite purpose reading. The statement 
has been made that child forgets 
twenty-four hours most what reads 
without purpose. properly presented 
aim reading selection increases the 
amount remembered and causes 
retained for much longer period. Read- 
ing solve problem, and share an- 
other’s experience are most fruitful 
arousing interest and increasing compre- 
hension. 


able teacher with sound judgment 
and appreciation good writing can 
find current magazines, contemporary 
books, and certain classics the brief stimu- 
lating selections which will develop these 
powers retarded readers. one class 
period the pupils should read the selec- 
tion and complete one comprehension 
test; hence the unit must short. This 
first comprehension test silent reading 
should check not only the information, 
but also the understanding the purpose 
for reading the selection. Additional 
activities and concept building devices 
can follow the next period. Well 
written factual material and thought pro- 
voking stories are excellent for this type 
work. 
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Practice exercises and some commercial 
workbooks issued reliable educational 
publishing companies and written 
reading authorities can supplement the 
material which the teacher selects. The 
basic question should be, “Can study 
this story help pupils overcome 
their particular disabilities?” The teacher 
must critical the worth the article 
itself, its value her retarded readers, 
and her own ability present that 
her group receives its full value. 


Speed should come automatically with 
increased power; not emphasizing 
major aim. If, however, child reads 
slowly because has formed bad habit, 
can overcome this extensive prac- 
tice reading easy material with time 
limit, until the new habit formed. Ab- 
sorbing content which makes him want 
know what happens next will increase 
his speed. Teachers must keep mind 
that various types reading require dif- 
ferent rates. Informational articles which 
pupils read with definite purpose 
mind demand slower speed with greater 
mental activity than reading for pleasure. 
Materials and methods instruction 
must based the difficulties the 
individual child. 


The second field which remedial 
training important recreatory read- 
ing. Children who are poor readers often 
dislike reading because they find such 
laborious job that they can get 
pleasure from it. This attitude can 
changed careful planning. First, 
choose few books that are easy, amusing 
and interesting them. seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils enjoy the humor, and 
find the vocabulary easy, they discover 
that reading fun. 


When that idea firmly implanted, 
then teachers can strive increase men- 
tal activity recreatory reading. chal- 
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lenging problem that can solved 
reading the story will stimulate the child. 
However, care must taken introduce 
the problem cleverly that the child 
really wants know what the solution 
is. will enjoy improvising plays which 
bring out the main points the story 
the order which they happened. 
the same time employs the skills 
has learned organizing ideas. 


Another arrangement for occasional 
use possible everyone the room 
interested particular book that too 
difficult for retarded readers attempt. 
All groups receive the same presentation 
the story the teacher. She reads 
aloud the others, then each group 
given separate work-sheets its own 
reading level. The able pupils refer 
the book itself find answers com- 
prehension questions. The work-sheet for 
the remedial group has the story rewritten 
simply, summarizing the 
Each these pupils reads the simplified 
version and completes the comprehension 
test the easier story. This type les- 
son demands much discrimination the 
part choosing the tight book, 
presenting the story, and preparing 
the work-sheets. The results, however, 
justify the effort and time. 


The program the content fields 
carried the same time the basic 
program and the recreatory program. 
schools using the departmental system 
the upper grades, every teacher reading 
teacher and must remember this fact 
planning her work. Frequently, 
books the social studies, health, and 
science are not written such way that 
the average child can read independently 
and learn. The retarded reader, who 
already laboring under many handicaps, 
discouraged the additiona! bur- 
den unfamiliar and con- 
sequently often fails. 


The courses study the content 
subjects cover broad field, yet the text- 
books based these curricula must 
compact enough for the pupils use 
them with ease. Therefore, details which 
are needed explain and expand state- 
ments are eliminated. The result that 
pupils are unable gain correct concepts 
the terms used study the text- 
books. offset this condition, pupils 
should have available for reference large 
numbers interesting books which give 
the details required build the necessary 
concepts. The teacher can compensate for 
the children’s inability read the text- 
books encouraging oral discussion and 
can supply omitted details using visual 
aids such pictures, maps, movies, and 
slides. 


Reading readiness fully important 
all content subjects the intermediate 
and upper grade levels the primary 
grades. Here where the vocabulary 
difficult and unfamiliar. Definite pre- 
paration the teacher introducing 
new problem unit the class re- 
quisite. New terms must explained 
clearly that when the pupil reads them 
has the proper concept for them. Since 
the books not this, the teacher 
must. 

Beginning with early reading experi- 
ence and continuing through the grades, 
children must have specific training and 
follow-up practice periods the organi- 
zation skills. They must know how and 
where find definite information, how 
make outline summary, how 
evaluate material (Is pertinent the 
subject under discussion? the informa- 
tion how retain the im- 
portant facts, how give the informa- 
tion others, how make generaliza- 
tions from given details and see the 
relationship ideas. Skills should 
taught when they are essential com- 
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prehension and when the children them- 
selves are aware the need. 


little experimentation the teacher 
will show her which skills her pupils 
are weak. adequate formal test 
organization skills the content sub- 
jects has been published, but making 
informal objective tests which bring out 
just one these skills time the 
teacher will discover both general and 
individual disabilities. Thereafter train- 
ing unlearned skills can given 
subject matter demands it. Practice 
periods must frequent, definite and 
valuable the child that time. Occa- 
sional tests will check the efficiency 
the teaching and the progress the 
pupils. 

the content fields; then, both pre- 
ventive and remedial teaching must in- 
clude readiness, comprehension, concept 
building, training specific organization 
skills and testing. 


The teacher must adapt all these sug- 
gestions her own classroom situation. 
She must consider how much time she 
can devote daily remedial reading; how 
she can apply preventive and corrective 
techniques all her teaching; the num- 
ber grades, groups and pupils her 
room; the amount experimentation 
she will allowed her supervisor; 
how rigid course study she must: 
follow; what facilities there are for col- 
lecting material; how much she will 
allowed spend for tests, workbooks 
and library books; the amount other 
preparation required her class. From 
the many things that should done she 
must choose the most vital ones that can 
done. 


How can teachers, unversed reme- 
dial reading, gain the required training? 
all means enroll extension 
course reading clinic either possi- 
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ble; but majority teachers must de- 
pend their own resources for informa- 
tion. Then the reading professional 
books the subject offers the best solu- 
tion. Teachers can try out the sugges- 
tions made the books, adapt these 
their local problems, study the results, 
and retain the successful features each 
method. Within the last few years many 
excellent books various phases 
reading have been published. the 
school cannot provide them, borrow from 
the state library. 


administrator initiating remedial 
reading program will face special prob- 
lems beyond those outlined above. First, 
must convinced the value the 
complete program, and must convince 
others it. must gain the co-opera- 
tion and interest every teacher in- 
volved. must provide in-service train- 
ing teachers college extension 
courses, discussion groups, demonstra- 
tions, personal conferences and the ac- 
quisition good reference library. 
must decide what type instruction can 
best fit his school system: (1) the 
unsupervised classroom teachers, (2) 
the classroom teacher supervised 
expert, (3) reading specialist who 
directs the entire program, (4) 
coaching teachers. must have ad- 
ministered, tabulated, and evaluated all 
standard tests which are given the 
school system. must plan preven- 
tive program. must direct research 
find the underlying causes the reading 
difficulty and then apply those corrective 
measures which are educationally sound. 


The administrator the co-ordinator 
home and school and community. 
the interpreter parent and teacher 
and child each other and society. 


The following problems relating 
reading require further study: 
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(1) What criteria should used 
evaluating corrective techniques 
gested workbooks and other materials? 

What the relation between read- 
ing disability and failure the social 
studies? What part word recognition, 
concepts, organization skills, and com- 
prehension play? 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


What the place mentally re- 
tarded children the remedial reading 
program? 


What the relationship between 
the reading program and the 
preventive program? 
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Reading Readiness Tests And 
Grouping First Grade 


Entrants 


JOHN CARR, JR. 
Duke University 


MATILDA MICHAELS 
Durham County, North Carolina, Schools 


FIRST grade teacher, con- 

fronted early September with 

thirty forty beginners, usually 
seeks divide them into about three sec- 
tions according their readiness for 
reading. This has come common 
practice because thirty more pupils are 
too many teach all one group. Re- 
cent interest the problem reading 
readiness has furnished another reason 
for forming instructional groups within 
the first grade: teachers now try dis- 
cover early the year those children who 
are not read” and place them 
special group. special preparatory 
program, intended develop readiness 
for reading, frequently offered for this 


group. 


Grouping scores reading readiness 

tests 

Prior the development group in- 
telligence tests and reading readiness tests 
development which has taken place 
the last two decades—teachers depend- 
common sense observation and 
subjective judgment making assign- 
ments beginners instructional sec- 
tions. Since about 1920 intelligence tests 
have been used certain school systems 
for grouping first grade entrants, but re- 
sults have not been entirely satisfactory. 
Many supervisors and teachers were 
doubtful about the practice because they 
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did not know exactly what the intelli- 
gence test measured and feared that they 
might accused educational deter- 
minism did measure general intelli- 
gence. During the last decade the read- 
ing readiness tests have been developed 
measure the specific abilities basic 
success learning read. Although 
these tests were designed mainly for use 
diagnosis individual difficulties, the 
fact that they can used predict quite 
well progress learning has 
led authors and publishers suggest 
that they used the beginning the 
term select those pupils who are not 
ready for initial instruction reading 
and assign other beginners various 
sections. has been assumed that groups 
formed the basis reading readiness 
test scores would more homogeneous 
reading than would sections organized 
the traditional basis; viz., the common 
sense judgment the teacher. 


Reading readiness tests vs. 

judgment 

The teacher, concerned with the prac- 
tical problem placing her beginning 
pupils sections, faces the question 
which the more accurate procedure: 
(1) give test reading readiness 
and section the pupils according the 
scores which they make, (2) study 
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the abilities the pupils informal 
methods during the first weeks the 
school term, and use subjective judg- 
ment basis. Readiness read tests 
cost more than many school boards are 
willing spend; the administration and 
scoring the tests require considerable 
expenditure time and effort the 
teacher’s part. Sectioning subjective 
judgment can done part the 
teaching process and special equip- 
ment material essential. the tradi- 
basis sound, can improved 
make sufficiently accurate, there 
good argument for continuing rather 
than adopting the newer one. 


The data which will presented 
this report indicate that teachers who 
study their pupils informal means 
while teaching them are able—after about 
eight weeks contact with the chil- 
dren—to predict rather accurately the 
relative rank their pupils reading 
test given the end the first year 
reading instruction. can 
know November approximately where 
given pupil will stand relative his 
classmates May, she can organize ten- 
tative sections means providing 
for differences abilities and skills. The 
comparison the relative accuracy 
readiness-to-read tests and teacher’s judg- 
ment suggests that when group be- 
ginners heterogeneous the 
judgment better basis for sectioning 
than are reading readiness test scores. 


There will also presented this 
report data which suggest that under 
certain conditions, scores readiness 
test may very useful. These tests are 
devised serve diagnostic instruments 
the study individual pupils who are 
not making satisfactory progress learn- 
ing read. the teacher, when giving 
the tests, more concerned with the re- 
action the pupil the separate items 


than with the total score, she may get 
information which will helpful 
teaching the individual. Evidence will 
presented this report show that 
the total score test more accurate 
than the opinion the teacher when she 
trying predict the success small 
section retarded pupils. When, there- 
fore, the first grade teacher working 
with group pupils who have been 
school during the previous year and 
who have failed make progress 
learning read, the total score test 
readiness read may useful 
ranking the pupils their future 
success. 


Criteria validity for tests reading 

readiness 

order that readers who are unfamil- 
iar with research this field may under- 
stand the procedure used trying find 
answer the questions raised, 
essential state and explain here the 
customary criteria validity applied 
tests reading readiness. Two criteria 
have been used research workers 
measure the validity such tests: first, 
the items the test and the abilities 
sampled should logically related 
reading ability developed be- 
ginners; second, scores made pupils 
taking the test should have predictive 
value for future success learning 
read. The first criterion axiomatic, 
but the second involves technique 
research which should explained be- 
used the present study. 


The second criterion concerns the 
prognostic value the readiness test and 
crucial because can applied ex- 
perimentally. The usual procedure 
constructing reading readiness tests and 
establishing their validity follows: 
(1) The pupils, upon entrance school 
beginners, are measured factors 
which seem the experimenter 
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logically related success learning 
read. period systematic instruc- 
tion reading introduced. (3) The 
pupils are given group tests reading 
which are assumed constitute 
criterion success learning read. 
(4) The coefficient correlation be- 
tween the composite measure reading 
readiness and the criterion reading suc- 
cess computed. The assumption that 
perfect positive correlation between the 
two sets measures—a coefficient 
mean that the reading 
readiness test could used predict with 
perfect accuracy the score which pupil 
would make reading test after in- 
struction reading according the con- 
ditions the original 


The predictive value reading readiness 

tests 

experimental work the predic- 
tive value readiness tests the 
cients correlations have usually varied 
between .41 and .66. These coefficients 
express correlation much lower than 
would desirable for guidance and 
placement individual pupils. Recent 
experimentation reported Gates 
and his indicates that battery 
reading readiness tests has been de- 
vised which yielded coefficients cor- 
relation high .77 with criterion 
reading ability used mid-term. Such 
correlation indicates that this battery 
reading readiness tests might value 
selecting children who are liable 
have difficulty reading and who might 
require special attention. Such set 
tests might useful early the term 
guide sectioning beginners, but 
the correlation still too low furnish 
adequate and accurate guidance for the 


placement individual pupils selec- 


Wendell Wright, Nature and Measurement 
Reading The National Elementary 
XVII (July, 1938), 252, 

2A. Gates, “An Experimental Evaluation Reading 
Readiness Elementary School Journal, XXXIX 


(March, 1939), 495-508. 


tion those pupils who need special 
program preparation for learning 
read. 


Investigation the accuracy teachers’ 

judgments 

The procedure used this study un- 
dertakes test the validity teachers’ 
judgments, based several weeks in- 
formal study first grade entrants, 
the relative success pupils 
reading test given near the end the 
first year’s work. The same criterion 
which research workers have used test 
the validity reading readiness tests 
used this study measure the validity 
teacher’s ranking her pupils after 
eight weeks’ period spent teaching 
them and observing their abilities in- 
formal, subjective procedures. The three 
types the Gates Primary Reading Test 
are used criterion success learn- 
ing read. The raw scores each pupil 
were translated into grade norms, and 
the average pupil’s grade equivalents 
the three tests determined his relative 
rank reading. The specific question 
which answered this investigation 
may stated thus: When first grade 
teacher, after two months informal 
study her pupils, ranks them order 
from the best the poorest capacity 
for learning read, how closely does 
this ranking agree with ranking yielded 
pupils scores Gates Primary Read- 
ing Tests given several months later? 
Rank order correlations between the 
teacher’s prediction and test results are 
used express the extent this agree- 
ment. Since the purpose this in- 
vestigation study the validity 
teacher’s judgment the sectioning 
children, procedure which requires 
the prediction relative rank the 
class, the coefficients correlation were 
calculated the rank difference method. 
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Sources data 


The data used answering the ques- 
tion stated above were collected the 
rural schools Durham County, North 
Carolina, and certain urban and rural 
schools and near Lexington, North 
Carolina. Teachers the first grade 
were asked use informal methods 
studying their pupils during the first two 
gence tests reading readiness tests 
used Durham County 
though intelligence tests were used the 
other schools, the teachers did not know 
what scores their children made. the 
beginning the term the teachers were 
furnished with suggestions for studying 
individual pupils and evaluating their 
abilities. They were instructed use 
such factors the following guides 
predicting the reading success their 
pupils: the child’s background experi- 
ence and training language; the 
abstract intelligence expressed deal- 
ing with word forms and the 
general physical condition and health 
the pupil, especially organs sight, 
hearing, and speech; adjustment group 
life school; attitude toward reading 
and toward read. 


Each teacher, after working with her 
pupils for period ranging from six 
eight weeks, turned over the supervisor 
the investigation list the children 
her room arranged order from the 
best the poorest, according the 
teacher’s judgment their future success 
learning read. This report included 
brief comment, based the factors 
listed above, why each pupil was 
assigned particular rank. This list, 
when properly interpreted, presented the 
teacher’s judgment the placement 
pupils sections and her selection 
those pupils who were liable have 
special difficulty learning read. 


The supervisor urged the teachers 
keep the sections within the room thor- 
oughly flexible. sincere attempt was 
made avoid having the teachers make 
their predictions come true. Among the 
devices used accomplish this were the 
following: (1) the teachers did not 
know their ability predict was being 
tested; (2) they were asked submit 
second ranking their pupils during 
the fifth month school, without refer- 
ence the previous ranking; (3) they 
were urged use program individual 
instruction based the study each 
child’s needs supplement the 
group instruction. 


Throughout the year the program 
supervision and teaching combined op- 
portunistic, child-centered procedures 
with formal, systematic instruction. Lan- 
guage meanings were developed out 
real experiences, and reading situations 
were organized relationship these 
experiences. Word study and analysis fol- 
lowed and were related contextual 
reading. program preparation for 
reading was provided for those who 
seemed lack prerequisites for initial 
instruction. Through meetings, 
supervisory visits, and mimeographed cir- 
cular letters, this approach the teach- 
ing reading was presented the Dur- 
ham County teachers. Since most the 
teachers were experienced the use 
this method, probable that the in- 
structions the supervisor were put into 
practice. 


Toward the end the eight month’s 
term, the Gates Primary Reading Tests, 
Types and were given. Thus, be- 
tween the first ranking the pupils and 
the fina] testing, there intervened in- 
structional period from five six 
months, depending upon the exact dates 
when the teachers made their first rank- 
ings and when the tests were given. Each 
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pupil’s raw scores the three types 
the Gates test were converted grade 
status. The average these three grade 
equivalents was used the criterion 
success learning read. 


Statistical treatment data 

order express statistical form 
the degree accuracy the 
prediction, the rank order correlation be- 
tween each teacher’s rating her chil- 
dren and the rankings yielded the 
reading test scores was found. The co- 
efficient correlation for each 
teen teachers presented Table This 
statistical treatment the data similar 
the experimental criterion which has 
been used validate tests reading 
readiness. When teacher concerned 
with the problems selecting children 
who are liable have difficulty learn- 
ing read and forming instructional sec- 
tions within the grade group, essen- 
tial that she determine early the year 
the future ranking her pupils read- 
ing success. not necessary that she 
able predict the absolute degree 
success each pupil, for instance, his 
score reading test. The success 
pupil relative the progress the other 
pupils all that essential. 


Comparison judgment with 

readiness-to-read tests 

Reference Table shows that the co- 
efficients correlation between the rat- 
ings assigned early the year the 
teacher, and the rank criterion 
success reading determined near the 
end the term, range from .64 .94. 
The range coefficients reported ex- 
periments the validation readiness- 
to-read tests has varied from .41 .77, 
when the prediction was made the 
basis single test readiness read.” 
comparison the range these two 
sets coefficients leads the conclusion 


Wendell Wright, op. cit., pp. 252-253, 


TABLE 
RANK ORDER CORRELATION BETWEEN TEACHERS 
RANKING NOVEMBER AND GATES 
Primary READING Tests GIVEN THE END 
THE SCHOOL YEAR. 


Teacher No. Pupils Coefficient 

-66 
Average Coefficient 


These teachers were studied Miss Frances Fitzgerald 
and the data were gathered under conditions similar 
those Durham Miss Fitzgerald’s investigation 
was conducted under the supervision one the authors 
this article. reported detail Frances Fitz- 
gerald, ‘‘Predicting Reading Success First Grade En- 
(Unpublished Master’s thesis, Duke University, 
Durham, 1940. pp.) 


that these teachers were able estimate 
the relative rank their pupils more 
accurately than customarily done 
means single test score. The average 
seems, then, that the average estimate 
these teachers, for purposes relative 
ranking, about good the best pre- 
diction obtained with readiness-to-read 
tests. 


Teachers’ judgments when ranking re- 

tarded pupils 

Table presents evidence that the 
judgment certain teachers not 
accurate basis for predicting relative read- 
ing success when they are asked rank 
small groups retarded pupils. These 
correlation were derived 
from data relating children who had 
received some instruction reading dur- 
ing the previous year and made such poor 
progress that they were retained the 
first grade. Although two these teach- 
ers were able rank their pupils rather 
accurately, the other four were decidedly 
inaccurate their predictions relative 
success. The results presented Table 
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suggest that when groups are small and 
homogeneous the teacher has difficulty 
judging relative ability for learning 
read. evident that such distinctions 
are difficult make when ability the 
group relatively homogeneous. Since 
these teachers had the group only the 
pupils relatively low ability, they had 
adequate standards comparison. 
This greatly affected the accuracy their 
judgments. 


TABLE 
RANKING NOVEMBER AND GATES 
Tests NEAR THE END 
THE SCHOOL YEAR: 
SECTIONS RETARDED First GRADERS. 


Teacher No. Pupils Coefficient 


Conclusion and application 

When first grade teacher wishes, 
after two months school, make pre- 
diction the relative rank her pupils 
reading test the end their first 
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year’s work, she may use her judgment— 
based her experience studying the 
pupils and teaching them over period 
few weeks—rather than test 
reading readiness. She may helped 
the formation sections during the first 
test, but she should not let the test results 
supersede her informal observation and 
study. terms the practical question 
with which this report mainly concern- 
ed, the findings mean that teachers are 
justified relying their carefully 
formed judgments for purposes placing 
children sections and selecting pupils 
who are liable have difficulty learn- 
ing read. When groups pupils are 
relatively homogeneous, the case 
when they are composed retarded 
pupils, the tests may useful helping 
the teacher make the finer distinctions 
which are needed. Readiness-to-read tests 
will have made much more accurate 
than they are now before they become 
definitely superior intelligent observa- 
tion and judgment the teacher. 


TEACHING READING PARMA, 1939-1940 


(Continued from page 121) 


will learn read. has learned 
listening, has learned speaking, 
has learned observing, has learned 
doing; now will open new 
life reading. The will learn im- 
pels him. That will learn may come 
five years (C. A.), may not come 
till eight nine years; but will come 
all normal children under the natural 


environment reading civilization 
there thwarting the desire 
learn. 

Good friend- 
guidance experiencing those books! 
What more could offered child 
reading age give him desire read 
great books from time time through- 
out life? 
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Problems Primary 


Book Selection 


The Selection Primers And 


Supplementary Primers* 


GEORGE SPACHE 
Friends’ Seminary, New York, and Brooklyn Friends’ School 
(Continued from February) 


TWO preceding articles standards 

have been offered for use the selec- 

tion pre-primers and supplementary 
pre-primers. Vocabulary characteristics, 
physical makeup, adaptation instruc- 
tional and learning needs, well other 
textbook features, were rated and evalu- 
ated. this article, similar standards 
will offered for primers and supple- 
mentary primers. 


the selection pre-primers, the 
difficulty primer the most impor- 
tant feature for consideration. The major- 
ity present-day primers meet the stand- 
ards physical makeup and organization 
that educational research has established. 
Indeed, beauty and typography most 
primers far exceed any such standards. 
But this general excellence not evident 
vocabulary selection, repetition and 
integration: The application the stand- 
ards given herein number primers 
will disclose the striking differences exist- 
ing between books the extremes. 


The characteristics the average 
primer are readily summarized. has 
about 5000 running words composed 
different words. These different 
words are repeated approximately 
times each and are introduced the rate 
about two new words per page. 
Seventy per cent these words are re- 
peated six times more each. The aver- 
age primer repeats per cent the 
vocabulary its pre-primer. 


Supplementary primers should meet 
the same standards imposed upon basal 
addition, they should de- 
mand only 147 new words the 
child who can read the basal primer. 
These new words should form about 
per cent the vocabulary the supple- 
mentary book. other words, approxi- 
mately per cent the words 
supplementary primer should known 
the child. These characteristics are 
summarized from the standards given 
detail below. the Score Card for the 
Selection Primers and Supplementary 
Primers, the term indicates the 
average large number primers; 
the more difficult and less de- 
sirable books; books moder- 
ate difficulty; and “Superior,” the more 
simple, hence more desirable, books. 


The standards for physical makeup, 
adaptation instructional and learning 
needs, general organization, and miscel- 
laneous, described the first two articles 
this series apply and sup- 
plementary primers. 


The standards for vocabulary were 
rived follows: 


Total number words. The average 
primer the studied Stone 


*This the third series articles offering 
standards for use the selection primary books, Pre- 
ceding articles have been concerned with the choice pre- 
primers and supplementary 
article will propose standards for first and second readers, 

Primary Book Selection: The Selec- 
tion and “II. The Selection Pre-Primers.’’ 
The Elementary English Review, January, February, 1941, 

Parenthetical figures refer items the Bibliography. 
See page 154. 
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SCORE CARD FOR THE SELECTION PRIMERS 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY PRIMERS 


VOCABULARY 
Norm. Inferior Average Superior 
Total number words 4300 4315-5600° Above 5600 
Number different words 275 325 225-325 Below 225 
Number new words per page 2.0 1.6-2.5 
Per cent words repeated six times Below 
more each 
Per cent pre-primer words 100 87-100 Above 
Per cent standard vocabulary Below 86-96 Above 
Number new words introduced 130 Above 147 


and Hockett and Neeley (2) contained 
5146 words. Hockett (1) reports 
median 5093 words for primers. 
The middle per cent, books 
moderate length, varied from 4315 
5600 words. Unless adequate 
repetition, books much longer than 5600 
words much shorter than 4300 are 
apt little value. All other things 
being equal, the shorter books are more 
suitable for supplementary reading 
they meet the other standards for such 
use. The longer books are apt too 
difficult for the average child unless the 
repetition high. Therefore, books 
4315 5600 words length are rated 
“Average” value. Those less than 
4300 are and those greater 
than 5600 with repetition more than 
are rated will neces- 
rate primers with respect item 
Average Repetition, before this item 
may scored, because knowledge the 
amount repetition needed rate 
primers greater length than 5600 


words. Primers this greater length 


without the necessary repetition are 
rated “Average.” 

Number different words. The 
average number different words the 
primers Stone (4) and Hockett 
and Neeley (2) was 287. Rudisill (3) 
reports average only 257 for the 
primers she counted. Her lower figure 


due the fact that she counted words 
slightly different manner than did 
the other investigators. his later fig- 
ures, Hockett (1) gives median num- 
ber different words 275.5. The 
middle per cent books 
ranged from 225 325 words. Those 
with more than 325 words are decidedly 
more difficult and rated “Inferior” 
value. Those with less than 225 different 
words are relatively simple and judged 


Average repetition. Dividing the 
standard for the total number words, 
5093, the standard for number 
different words, 275, gives average 
repetition approximately 18. There- 
fore, the average word the average 
primer repeated about times. Hoc- 
kett’s report (1) primers gives 
median average repetition 18.3. Books 
moderate difficulty ranged from 14.7 
22.3. These are rated “Average” 
this characteristic. Primers with aver- 
age repetition more than are dis- 
tinctly less difficult and therefore rated 
“Superior.” Those with average repeti- 
tion less than are “Inferior.” 


Number new words per page. 
the primers studied Stone (4), 
the average introduction new words 
was the rate 2.1 per page. The 
middle per cent books 


¢ 


Primers 


Boys Girls Work Play 
Fact and Story 

Ben and Alice 
Bobbs-Merrill 
Friends for Every Day 
Play Days 

Friends 

New Path Revised 
Everyday Fun 

Tom and Betty 

Playfellows 

Laidlaw 

Home 

Terry and Billy 

Bob and Judy 

Peter and Peggy 
Little Friends School 
Day and Day Out 
Elson Basic 

Family 

Pets and Play Times 
the Fam 

Pathway Reading 
Home and Away 

Tom, Jip and Jane 
Life 

Pets and Playmates 
New Winston 


163 
220 
216 
135 
185 
165 
169 
153 
186 
143 
150 
135 
152 
165 
152 
170 
178 
168 
181 
149 
179 
166 
182 
178 
181 
162 
165 


126 


149 
181 
132 
134 
163 
146 
158 
134 
157 
123 
149 
127 
143 
156 
136 
160 
140 
151 
160 
132 
173 
137 
162 
146 
161 
147 
139 


Table 


Number New Words Introduced 


100 


109 185 
148 221 
155 230 
193 268 
201 276 
192 
121 
227 
145 216 
154 223 
199 
238 
183 
218 
169 
217 
216 
211 
225 
227 
213 
231 
211 
231 
217 
229 
224 
233 
193 
209 


132 
147 
156 
183 
183 
145 
124 


154 
153 
152 
145 
146 
132 
145 
152 
153 
160 
157 
150 
157 
138 
159 
152 
154 
162 
170 
144 
151 


137 107 
155 133 


153 131 
161 120 
137 118 
173 125 
169 145 
150 132 
159 133 
158 115 
182 140 
144 130 
175 143 
171 138 
162 142 
147 114 
138 128 


149 
167 
176 
202 
214 
181 
145 
201 
180 
188 


117 
144 


167 
142 
180 


185 


107 109 


217 


145 246 


139 


251 


284 


187 
113 
117 


208 102 


291 
226 
201 
267 
234 
265 
228 


Primers 


132 
160 
170 
204 
205 
151 
147 
178 
161 
173 
163 
132 
147 
140 


143 
143 
184 
172 
160 
149 
172 
159 
164 
162 
161 
155 


107 
104 
146 


112 
133 
137 
181 
116 
121 
166 
125 
140 
126 
151 

110 
114 
123 


107 


125 136 120 
130 136 126 
110 116 106 

103 

113 

110 


104 

109 

111 


104 
102 


120 
140 
141 
193 
191 
117 
132 
162 
148 
137 
160 
112 
131 
108 
140 
143 
119 
155 
148 
148 
162 


148 
146 
157 
146 
154 
136 
127 


106 


137 
136 


162. 


169 
103 
108 
139 
129 
121 
203 

112 
102 
117 
111 
130 
122 
133 
104 


114 
133 
121 
126 
116 
109 


124 
132 
161 
181 
123 
125 
163 
130 
150 
127 
152 
103 
129 
119 
137 
141 
150 
139 
134 
151 
133 
145 


160 
138 
157 
129 
128 


112 
129 
159 134 
158 
109 
137 
133 
135 
119 
142 
109 
104 
100 
114 
120 
106 
135 
135 
129 
133 
116 
136 
132 


113 
129 107 


124 


119 
113 141 
119 138 
149 177 
154 180 
105 119 

100 
138 154 
105 132 
119 133 
107 124 
130.148 

100 
108 127 

109 
117 138 
119 134 
102 119 
116 145 
107 140 

122 
114 146 
114 128 
114 141 
119 136 

142 
100 
102 127 


133 
144 
149 
170 
187 
123 
127 
172 
134 
158 
129 
112 
112 
121 
143 
151 
115 
162 
156 
140 
162 
124 
150 
138 
162 
148 
155 
138 
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ranged from 1.8 data are 
the preparation this article, the writer 
secured data for primers. 
group, the average number new words 
introduced per page 2.0. 
books ranged from 1.6 2.5. According 
the standards given the score card, 
“Inferior” books introduce words 
faster rate than 2.5 per page; “Superior” 
primers introduce new words slower than 
1.6 per page. This number new words 
per page can secured for any primer 
dividing the number different words 
the number the pages reading 
intended for the use the children. 


Per cent words repeated six times 
more each. order insure remem- 
brance, words should repeated num- 
ber times. How many repetitions are 
necessary yet unknown, but 
probable that words repeated less than 
six times are not apt remembered. 
one his tables, Hockett (1) gives the 
per cent words repeated six times 
more each the more commonly 
used primers. The middle per cent 
these books, books ranged 
cent the different words were repeated 
six times each more. Primers that re- 
peat more than per cent their words 
this frequently are “Superior” that they 
make definite attempts insure mastery 
the vocabulary. 


Per cent pre-primer words. Ideal- 
ly, all the words used pre-primer 
should foundation for the reading 
the subsequent primer. Pre-primer words 
that are not repeated the primer are 
waste the child’s and teacher’s time. 
Therefore, carefully planned primers 
would repeat 100 per cent the pre- 
words. The inspection primers 
common use reveals that the majority 
meet this ideal. Seventeen the 


143 


primers inspected the writer re- 
peated all the vocabulary. 
Rudisill (3) gives per cent for 
the extent repetition pre-primer vo- 
cabulary the average primer. Her esti- 
mate low because she counted all words 
separate words, rather than counting 
derivatives formed adding the 
same the root word, more common 
method. 

Per cent standard vocabulary. 
Our data for primers indicate that 
92.4 per cent the words the average 
book may found such standards lists 
those Stone (4) Gates (5). This 
comparable with the conclusions 
Hockett (1) who found that per cent 
the words the average first reader 
were taken from such lists. “Average” 
books contain from 85.6 96.2 per cent 
standard vocabulary. “Inferior” 
primers have less than per cent 
basic list. 

Number new words introduced. 
The fewer new words introduced 
supplementary book, the easier for 
the child read it. The better reading 
series have recognized this need for small 
vocabularies supplementary books 
providing easy supplementary books 
the pre-primer primer level. 


Hockett (1) has prepared table 
showing the number words common 
for any two primers. The writer 
has adapted this table determining 
how many new words are introduced 
the use any these primers 
supplementary book. The data are offer- 
Table The table read: the 
basal primer Boys and Girls Work 
and Play, 126 new words are needed 
read the Fact and Story Primer, new 
words are found Ben and Alice, 100 
the Bobbs-Merrill Primer, etc. 


immediately apparent that primers 
vary considerably their suitability 
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supplementary books. Some would 
quire many 291 new words, more 
than the average basal primer. Such 
supplementary book difficult start- 
ing entirely new primer for the 
child who can read only pre-primet. 
Some primers require few new 
words, the use Peter’s Family 
after Playfellows. Such supplementary 
primer would distinct aid creating 
the interest reading that arises from 
conscious success. 

The average supplementary primer 
quires from 147 new words. Prim- 
ers that are “Superior” choice for sup- 
plementary use require less than new 
words. Certain primers appear 
quite acceptable, generally speaking, 
that they would introduce relatively 
small number new words when used 
after the average basal book. 
Family would introduce, the average, 
only new words. Jo-Boy requires, 
the average, words, and Ben and Alice 
only words. 

Certain primers are not good supple- 
mentary books, generally speaking, 
that they would demand large number 
new words the child who can read 
the basal primer. For example, Home, 
the Citizenship Readers, 
quire 245 new words, and Playfellows, 
211 words. These figures are certainly 
for thought when one realizes that 
the choice one supplementary primer 
may introduce three five times many 
new words the choice another book, 
necessary that the primary teacher know 
exactly how many new words are re- 
quired supplementary book, before 
she may make intelligent choice. 


Per cent vocabulary that un- 
known. addition knowing how 
many new words there are supple- 
mentary primer, the primary teacher must 


learn how large portion the book 
these words form, illustrate, Book 
would require 100 new words, Book 
100 new words. Book 200 
different words, then one-half 
new. Book contains 300 different 
words, only one-third new. There- 
fore, although the books introduce the 
same number new words, Book 
would much more simple supple- 
mentary primer. 


aid determining how great por- 
tion supplementary book new, the 
writer has prepared Table II. read 
follows: the primer present use 
Boys and Girls Work and Play, per 
cent the vocabulary Fact and Story 
new. Thirty per cent Ben and Alice, 
per cent the Bobbs-Merrill Primer 
would new, etc. 


the “Average” supplementary prim- 
er, per cent the vocabulary 
new. Those primers which the per 
cent new words greater than are 
Certain primers are good supplementary 
books, when judged the basis how 
great portion their vocabulary new 
the child who can read the basal 
primer. For example, the average, 
only per cent Peter’s Family, 
per cent Ben and Alice and 
per cent Jo-Boy the Elson Basic 
Primer would new, after the average 
basal primer. Primers which relative- 
large portion the vocabulary would 
new are, generally speaking, 
supplementary books. Such the primer 
Home which per cent would un- 
known, the average. general, 
primer with high percentage new 
words poor choice for supplementary 
reading. Further details are given later. 


possible for supplementary 
primer rated differently the num- 
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Score Card for the Selection Primers 
Vocabulary Characteristics 


Total Different Average New Words Percent Percent Percent Total 
words words repetition per page six pre-primer Value 
times each vocabulary 


Primer 4315 15.0 2.4 


Fun (Child Develop- 4765 18.8 1.6 
(Happy Hour) 5092 1.6 


Terry and Billy (Child Study) 3929 13.3 2.4 
Peter and Peggy (Work-Play) 4163 
Little Friends School 4566 21.4 
Day Day Out (Alice 5950 26.8 
Jerry) 
Primer (Good Reading) 5523 11.5 
the Farm (Real Life) 4032 16.6 
The New Wag and Puff (Child's 265 18.1 1.9 
Pets and Plavmates (New Silent) 273 17.5 1.8 100 


These primers have preceding pre-primer, hence the standard for item cannot applied. order 
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ber new words that introduces and 
the per cent vocabulary that un- 
known, i.e. may rated “Superior” 
the first standard and “In- 
the second. illustrate, the 
basal primer Day and Day Out 
the Alice and Jerry series, the supple- 
mentary primer, Elson Basic would in- 
troduce new words, and Ben and 
Alice, new words. Both these 
would rate terms the 
number new words introduced. But 
according Table II, per cent 
Ben and Alice unknown, while only 
per cent the Elson Basic new. 
Ben and Alice only 
choice this respect, while the Elson 
Basic again “Superior.” Thus the 
choice supplementary primer based 
only the number new words would 
demand that both number new 
words and per cent vocabulary that 
new the supplementary primer 
“Superior” choice. 


facilitate the selection supple- 
mentary primers, Table III offered. The 
five best supplementary books for each 
the basal primers are given. Thus, 
Boys and Girls Work and Play the 
basal primer, the best supplementary 
books, order their desirability, are 
Family, Jo-Boy, Ben and Alice, 
Little Friends School and the Elson 
Basic. Beneath the titles the supple- 
mentary books are given the number 
new works and the per cent the vo- 


cabulary that unknown the child, 


who has read only the basal primer. 


Once child has read one the sup- 
plementary primers, the number new 
words given Table III does not apply. 
That is, the child has read Peter’s 
Family (after Boys and Girls Work 
and Play), all probability will not 
encounter new words Jo-Boy, 
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might suggested Table III. Some 
the words counted new words 
the second supplementary primer have 
probably been met new words the 
first supplementary book. The more sup- 
plementary books the child reads, the 
fewer are the new words meets. 


Generally speaking, Friends for Every 
Day, the Farm, and Everyday Life are 
not good choices the first basal 
primer. The individual nature their 
vocabulary makes very difficult find 
supplementary primers. really “Su- 
supplementary books are avail- 
able for these primers because the 
unique character their vocabularies. 


Peter’s Family far the outstanding 
primer for use supplementary book. 
first choice after the basal 
primers. Other very good supplementary 
books are Jo-Boy and Ben and Alice. 
Also found fairly frequently among the 
best choices are Elson Basic, Tom, Jip 
and Jane and Friends for Every Day. 


illustrate the application the 
vocabulary section the Score Card for 
the Selection Primers and Supplement- 
ary Primers, complete figures are given 
below for number the more com- 
monly used primers. Underneath the 
number giving the total number words 
number different words, etc. the 
rating this item terms the stand- 
ards given the score card. signifies 
“Superior” rating, “A” denotes 
age” and “I,” “Inferior”. 


possible combine the ratings 
book into “Total Value,” given 
the last column. “Superior” rating 
any vocabulary characteristic evaluated 
points and “Inferior” rating one 
point. These points are added together 
and expressed the “Total Value” 
the book, given the last column. 
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Auditory Stimuli The 


Improvement Reading 


BERNARDINE SCHMIDT 
Fayette School 
Chicago, Illinois 


PON THE accuracy and com- 

pleteness the diagnosis de- 

pends much the ultimate suc- 
cess any program planned for the 
improvement reading. This analysis 
should, consequently, investigate all fac- 
tors which can interpreted influenc- 
ing the problem learning read, 
either its initial primary stages, 
varying stages complexity later 
phases reading development. Much 
has already been accomplished the dis- 
covery and correction physical handi- 
caps which deter reading progress, faulty 
educational backgrounds which have 
slowed achievement, and the de- 
velopment appropriate adaptations 
psychological factors that produce the in- 
verted reader, and the mirror-reader and 
mirror-writer. Despite the tapping 
these many factors which contribute 
reading retardation, there are frequently 
many cases the key which lies some 
other field not already thoroughly in- 
vestigated the diagnosis. 


effort carry further investi- 
gation such children careful sub- 
jective observation and objective testing, 
study their general approach read- 
ing and their study habits reading 
situations was begun. The children who 
formed this observation group were all 
referred from schools and child welfare 
organizations cases need special 
treatment for extreme reading disability. 
They presented varying records previ- 
ous school instruction, and individual 
physical and behavior problems closely 
allied their reading disabilities. 


They had all been given the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Test short time before 
their The next step was sub- 
jective tabulation the author man- 
nerisms habits each child reading 
situations. was hoped that these obser- 
vations might yield some clue the basic 
causes which had eluded notice previ- 
Ous special testing and instruction. This 
tabulation was necessity individual. 
included descriptions such reading 
habits eye-movements, vocalization, re- 
versals, and word-attack methods; special 
attention was paid any unusual be- 
havior habits which the child showed 
reading situations. These tabulations did 
not yield easily classification for sum- 
marizing, but there were 
haviorisms which occurred frequently. 
The five most regularly combined were: 
(1) habitual eye-focus directed away 
from, rather than on, the material 
read; (2) request have word pro- 
nounced, when the printed word was 
presented with illustration (for in- 
stance, simple labelled pictures, chil- 
dren asked hear the word 
nounced, when given picture house 
and the label “house” printed below); 
(3) attempt get new words 
spelling orally letter names; (4) 
attention the lips teachers and other 
pupils, rather than the visual form 
reading material; and (5) ability 
match oral word forms given the 
teacher with the printed form, but 
inability read the same words inde- 
pendently, when the oral form was not 
given. Thus, list words such 
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boy, dog, cat, house, man, many children 
could select the word “cat” from the list 
when the teacher called it, but were un- 
able identify the same word without 
the giving the oral form. They 
failed even properly match the word 
the picture. 


Each case yielded tabula- 
tion habits, but the entire group 
308 children who were the subjects 
the experiment, more than one out 
three cases presented two more 
these habits. These five habits seem 
have one constant base: striving the 
individual for auditory image the 
material. This urge striking the 
concentrated attention oral forms, fre- 
quently avoiding far possible even 
eye-focus visual material. The word- 
attack oral spelling manifested this 
same desire eliminating the minute 
visual-auditory associations 
therefor attempt blend letter names, 
secured rote spelling, rather than 
visual attention. The lip-reading was also 
primarily the result the desire shift 
eye-focus away from visual material, 
while the interest word-getting was 
compelling enough demand eye-focus 
the source the effective stimulus— 
the voice the teacher. All five these 
related habits tended toward evidence 
possible preference for auditory rather 
than visual presentation instructional 
material. 


verify the results this subjective 
study, the children were given the “Tests 
Associative and the “Diag- 
nostic Tests Visual and Auditory 
Associations 


Arthur Gates, included the Diagnostic 
Tests, battery tests educational, social, psychclogi- 
and factors contributing reading retarda- 
tion. Bureau Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

Bernardine Schmidt, standardized 1939 the 
author, Further description and discussion this latter 
test are found ‘‘Teaching the Auditory Learner 
Chicago Schools Journal, May-June, 1938. 


This latter test based the follow- 
ing six specific association situations 
found the process reading and 
learning read. each case “A” repre- 
sents visual association, and visual- 
auditory association. 


Pictorial: pictorial association 

This the ability associate pictures 
diagrams with other pictures dia- 
grams, and the ability relate one pic- 
ture another sequential order. This 
ability the one used getting the 
story from the picture book, and the 
use illustrations the pre-primer and 
the easier primers. precedes learning 
read through interpretation illus- 
trations. 


Pictorial: auditory: pictorial association 


The ability associate pictures 
diagrams with each other, when aided 
auditory stimulus the form oral 
presentation new words phrases 
associated with unlabelled picture dic- 
tionaries. The development context 
reading through pre-telling the story 
the teacher while the children fol- 
low the aid illustrations. 


Non-pictorial: pictorial association 
The ability associate the illustration 
with word phrase. This used 
dictionaries, word-picture 
matching exercises, some flash card de- 
vices, and the presentation new 
words some primers pages preceding 
their use 


Non-pictorial: auditory: pictorial asso- 
ciation 


The association ability necessary when 
words are associated with pictures 
diagrams, accompanied auditory 
stimulus such pronunciation the 
word, oral explanation meanings. 
This ability used devices calling for 
the pronunciation words, phrases, and 
sentences matched with pictures; when 
the teacher presents material giving 
the oral form and having children match 
with labelled pictures; and thought- 


Home Away, Nila Banton Smith, (Silver, 
Burdett Company) example this type presenta- 
tion. 


| 
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ful reading, when study material given 
oral and pictorial reproduction.* 


Non-pictorial: non-pictorial association 
The ability associate word forms 
with each other. This ability used 
the transfer the learning word 
presented isolated unit the 
learning the same word context, 
also used word-matching exer- 
cises calling for the recognition 
given word lists words, and the 
word-attack through con- 
text clues. 


Non-pictorial: auditory: non-pictorial 
association 


This the ability necessitated the 
addition the oral form associa- 
tion words, non-verbal units with 
each used matching words, 
phrases, sentences, when the given 
form oral; games and devices with 
printed word forms calling for oral 
response, and thoughtful reading for 
re-telling and re-writing, where reaches 
its most important function. 


These were the three pairs related 
associative situations selected most 
commonly found most the funda- 
mental reading skills and the learning 
them. these three, the second pair, 
that ability associate non-pictorial 
with pictorial material, both with and 
without auditory stimulus, the only 
situation used the Gates tests. was 
believed that the incorporation into test 
all six situations would yield wider 
sampling the significant associative 
abilities needed reading than was possi- 
ble when results were based one set 
alone. making possible direct sta- 
tistical comparison between 
performance the visual tests 
with that the visual-auditory tests, 
measure individual associative prefer- 
ence would reached. 


4This oral reproduction, and the word pronunciation 
cited earlier the paragraph, are valued not for their 
kinesthetic value the speaker, but for their auditory 
stimulus the listener, These listeners utilize the repro- 
ductions heard well the visual material read inde- 
pendently formulate their total learning 
reading performed group. 
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The general pattern the test de- 
vised was similar that the Gates 
tests. Each part consisted ten cards, 
five for the pupil and duplicate set for 
the tester. necessity the test was indi- 
vidual. all, there were six separate 
parts, each built around one the classi- 
fications associative types described 
above. The pictures were simple illustra- 
tions diagrams; the non-pictorial forms 
were word-like forms composed non- 
verbal units similar formation let- 
ters.” 

The group was then classified the 
basis the results these two tests 
visual learners, those who showed prefer- 
ence for visual learning; and auditory 
learners, those who showed preference 
for auditory presentation. 155 cases, 
50.3% the total group, the direc- 
tion preference was the same both 
the Gates and the experimental tests. 
the remaining 153 cases, 101 were pupils 
who had shown direction, prefer- 
ence, the Gates tests, resulting 
conflict direction only cases, 
16.8% the total 


For the final classification, the deter- 
mining factor was the direction the 
net scores both tests. the few cases 
where disagreement occurred, the direc- 
tion obtained the Gates tests was 
used; those cases which yielded 
direction from the Gates tests, the results 
the experimental tests were used. 
this basis, final classification was reached 
which showed 206 who preferred pure 
visual associations, and 102 who pre- 


its early experimental form, this test contained only 
seven cards for the pupil and five for the tester. Also, the 
non-pictorial forms were originally word forms. These 
were changed non-verbal units later revisions the 
test because the development basic vocabulary the 
pupils invalidated results. The use actual word forms 
yielded reliable results only the case total non- 
readers, This test has correlation .833 
with the Gates tests. report its development, stand- 
ardization, and tables norms and other pertinent data 
may be found in the manual of directions which accom- 
panies Diagnostic Test Visual and Auditory Tests 

this remainder, were cases which the 
Gates net score had been less, and therefore question- 
deciding index real preference. 
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ferred visual-auditory associations. Thus 
33.1% were found auditory learn- 
ers insofar the problem learning 
read was concerned, that auditory 
presentations visual reading materials 
were more effective their learning than 
were purely visual presentations the 
same material. 


The next objective the experiment 
was devise effective methods auditory 
instruction, and measure their efficiency 
with these cases reading disability. 
The auditory learners, determined 
from the classification described above, 
were divided into experimental group, 
receive only the special auditory in- 
struction, and control group, receive 
regular remedial, non-auditory instruc- 
tion. The experimental group numbered 
cases, whose median was 72.5; 
the control group numbered also 51, hav- 
ing median 76.667. 


The auditory instruction had its 
basis oral explanation demonstra- 
tion the teacher with the following 
specific procedures: 

Basic sight recognition vocabulary 
words and phrases was developed 
the use oral initial presentation. 
This oral presentation included among its 
variations, imitations sounds character- 
istic active verbs, like “whistle,” 
and imitations animals and 
birds; sound demonstrations such 
words “train,” and solo demonstrations 
musical instruments like the piano, 
flute, violin, and clarinet. 


Basic phonetic .yocabulary was 
developed the use the radio, 
which served the necessary auditory 
attention-getting device for motivation 
purposes. Specific phonetic elements 
presented were selected the teacher 
from the radio scripts, which were pro- 
vided through the co-operation the 


broadcasting companies. The sketch 
dialogue which they appeared was 
timed that the program could tuned 
volume present the selected por- 
tions the program. Following this 
presentation the volume control was 
turned down that the program was 
audible the teacher alone. This con- 
trol tuning stimulated sensitivity 
specific portion the program, yet dis- 
couraged the distractions which would 
have been attendant presentation 
complete program. 


the beginning the lesson the 
pupils were given oral explanation 
the elements presented. After the 
presentation radio, printed forms 
the elements, which had previously been 
prepared the teacher, were used 
help the transfer from oral the 
printed form. 


Sentence recognition, that recog- 
understanding the function the 
punctuation therein, was aided rhythm 
and motor devices similar those use 
the development phrase recognition 
the teaching music. Reading orally, 
rhythm, the teacher, while the 
pupils responded accenting inner and 
final punctuation, drawing lines the 
air indicate the beginning sen- 
tence, and dots indicate the end, all 
the oral reading accompaniment were 
helpful. The victrola helped the use 
children’s stories. Such tales “The 
Three Bears,” and Red Riding 
Hood,” were prepared chart form 
coincide with the wording the story 
the record. The record was played first 
without explanation. Next, the children 
were told listen find the beginnings 
and ends sentences. Third, the chart 
was presented and the teacher read the 
story, while the children listened for sen- 
tence beginnings and endings. Last 
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all, the record was played while the chil- 
dren followed the chart, locating sen- 
tences they listened. 


Paragraph comprehension was most 
aided, perhaps, pupil-teacher discus- 
sion the information the paragraph. 
Oral reading the pupils was encour- 
aged, not for the development com- 
prehension the child reading, but 
assist the pupils who were listening.’ Re- 
telling the story, paraphrasing ma- 
terial, and re-reading stories drama- 
tic form, all were used develop para- 
comprehension. 


These were some the devices intro- 
duced vary the monotony simple 
oral explanations and pronunciations 
the teacher. Such variations are not neces- 
sary provide proper auditory stimuli, 
but they serve examples what can 
done increase the range materials 
outside the use the human voice. 
this experiment, any instrument ma- 
chine that would contribute auditory 
presentation that would valuable 
the development reading skill 
reading experience was put 
However, where such devices are imprac- 
tical, all necessary auditory stimuli can 
secured from the voice. 


Because reading process visual 
associations, the program auditory in- 
struction necessity included the de- 
velopment the ability make pure 
visual-visual associations. For this pur- 
pose individual learning units were or- 
ganized, having their objective the de- 
velopment the three major types 
pure associations: (1) pictorial: 
pictorial; (2) pictorial; 
and (3) non-pictorial: 

All oral reading this experiment was valued 
auditory stimulus other pupils who were The 
evaluation oral reading aid the reader, which 
must consider the kinesthetic stimulus occasioned the 
organs speech, was not attempted this study. 

These units were organized the plan the Indi- 


vidual Unit Mastery System, developed James 
Dade, Former Assistant Superintendent Schools, Chicago. 


IMPROVEMENT READING 


Among types individual units hav- 
ing their objective the development 
the ability make pictorial associations 
with pictorial matter, were those 
quiring responses the matching pic- 
tures, placing pictures sequential 
order, completion mutilated pictures, 
duplication given pictures and dia- 
grams, and the placing related detailed 
pictures items given illustration. 
develop the ability associate non- 
pictorial material with pictorial, units 
were devised requiring the matching 
words phrases with pictures, the illus- 
tration sentence simple paragraph, 
the selection appropriate illustrations 
represent parts story reading 
selection, the placing sequential order 
pictures which represent accom- 
panying reading selection. aid the 
development the ability associate 
non-pictorial with other non-pictorial ma- 
terial, there were units requiring the 
matching non-verbal forms resembling 
words, simple matching duplicate 
words, selection given words from 
words similar configuration, the sub- 
stitution synonyms for given words 
and phrases, when all words, phrases, and 
synonyms were available printed form. 


Contrasted with the experimental 
auditory instruction which has just been 
described was the regular 
struction which was given the control 
group. general, auditory instruction 
differed from that given the control 
group that never presented new ma- 
terial any but auditory method. 
Also, provided the specific techniques 
for the deveopment the ability make 
pure visual association. The regular 
remedial instruction made such pro- 
vision. 


determine the efficacy the tech- 
niques auditory instruction, achieve- 
ment tests were administered the close 
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the experimental instruction period. 
These showed that for the cases the 
experimental group, the average gain 
per pupil was 3.2 grades. The median 
this group was 72.5. the con- 
trol group, which also numbered 51, the 
average gain was only 1.19 grades, al- 
though the median I.Q. the group was 
slightly higher, 76.667. The amount 
instruction was 135 clock hours for both 
experimental and control groups. Signifi- 
cant these results the fact that the 
average gain per pupil the experi- 
mental group greatly exceeded that 
the control group, even though the 
were slightly lower. 

These results seemed show that with 


Books with ratings all 
seven vocabulary items would have 
“Total Value” 14. Therefore, primers 
with “Total Value” above are the 
less difficult and superior books. 

the primers judged here, Jo-Boy, 
the New Path Reading and Day 
and Out are the outstanding books. 
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Our Plastic Language 


Basis for Literary Craftsmanship 
TRAUGER 


Head English Department 
State Normal College, Potsdam, 


RANTED time and facilities, 

could open these experiences with 

our plastic language way 
better than giving each.of you lump 
soft clay and leaving you your own 
amusement. few minutes would suffice. 
Very soon should see results: the pro- 
file the person sitting next you, 
caricature the speaker, stylized model 
somebody real imaginary, ele- 
phant, canary. Nor could you keep 
your fun yourself. Straightway you 
and your neighbors would enjoy each 
other’s work, and talk about the sport 
manipulating plastic medium. 


Having gone that far, you could scarce- 
resist continuing the fun. With few 
giving your 
you would transform the image into that 
very different creature—make devil 
out saint, vice versa—or reduce 
the clay lump that you might start 
modeling anew. 


Next, could induce you eventually 
lay aside the clay, should like 
place your laps two octaves musical 
notes. These notes you might accept 
one two forms, according your choice. 
the more should 
give either two-octave xylophone 
portion piano keyboard—a segment 
of, say, fourteen notes, with black keys 
thrown in, desired; those having 
especially good visual-auditory imagina- 
tions, together with taste for fantasy, 
should like offer two octaves 
notes—just notes the abstract, tempo- 


rarily dissociated from any specific in- 
strument. Again would leave you 
your own pleasure, and, assured, you 
would find your own amusement. Temp- 
tations combine and re-combine these 
notes into chords would take care that. 

Finally, you would receive octave 
two words. might suggest that 
you take seven, eight, fifteen six- 
teen words your own choice. either 
case you would have the right employ 
necessary inflections for the verbs your 
list, change nouns from singular 
plural, the reverse, and add few 
articles, conjunctions, and punctuation 
marks, needed. Once more the sport 
permutations and combinations would 
have its play. You would the game 
anagrams, with words instead let- 
ters. 


Somebody might start with these 
words, for instance: face, truth, is, of, 
beauty, smile, on. With seven words 
named, suspect that this experiment 
already snapping into action, some 
you are putting them together, quite un- 
mindful everything else. What your 
versions are can only speculate. 


“Beauty the smile face truth.” 
That may one combination. Others 
probably have: “Of truth, the smile 
the fac. beauty. “Beauty the smile 
truth face.” Certainly somebody 
has this combination: “Beauty the 
smile the face truth.” And there 
have neat epigram from Edwin 
Markham. 


*Read before the Elementary Section the National 
Council Teachers English, November 23, 1940, 
Chicago, 
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this time the great practical aesthe- 
tic truth demonstrated our playful ex- 
periments has become clear. But 
clinch and make unforgettable 
should offer seven more words, these 
seven already arranged finished se- 
quence: 


“The plowman homeward plods his 
weary way.” 

Yes, already you are bringing the 
“Homeward plods his weary way, the 
plowman.” “His weary way the plowman 
homeward plods.” “The plowman plods 
his homeward way, weary.” his 
homeward way weary, the plowman.” 
And this fashion could keep 
combining and re-combining these words 
that are peculiarly adaptable our 
used all seven words each time and 
only the seven, could make, mathe- 
matically, 5040 different combinations! 
these versions, several thousand would 
not intelligible, because English 
analytic rather than inflectional; several 
thousand would make sense, though not 
altogether idiomatic phraseology; but 
hundreds versions would 
good English, differing from the 
line shade meaning and rhythm, 
but yet many them hovering fairly 
close Gray’s original. Through few 
hours experiment arrived the 
175th version the last type—the in- 
telligible ones not departing too far from 
the original meaning—and that figure 
saw additional possibilities ahead. 


Mathematical figures permutations 
and combinations surprise daily. Even 
sentence three words—a humble sen- 
tence such child early element- 
ary grade might compose—has six possi- 
ble phrasings: went home.” home 
went.” “Went home.” “Went home 
“Home went.” “Home went I.” 


the six, four are idiomatic, though 
two those have specialized usage. In- 
crease the number units, and the possi- 
bilities mount amazing rate. 
wonder hostess having, for instance, 
ten dinner guests, may ponder while 
over the seating arrangement the table. 
And the decorator who has stretched, 
climbed, and juggled half day hang 
half dozen pictures best effect will 
understand that person could busy him- 
self throughout lifetime experi- 
mental hanging and taking down 
fifteen pictures! 


Now suppose are preparing letter. 
are the second page, having writ- 
ten about 150 words and expecting 
write approximately one page more. Sud- 
denly the workings permutations and 
combinations come mind. are ar- 
ranging words—words, which, their 
sentences, are movable units, subject 
the musical notes our octave. Our 
sentences, paragraphs, and punctuation 
marks, are plastic, like our lump clay. 
With the 350 words that will constitute 
our letter could form billions com- 
binations, millions which would make 
good sense, but each version having 
least slightly different meaning from 
all others. Idiomatic English liberal 
enough sanction hundreds thousands 
them! 

Were think long and profoundly 
this state affairs, paralysis might 
strike dumb. Overwhelmed the 
possibilities, would terrified the 
very idea ever putting pen paper 
again. 


But normally are not conscience- 
smitten our task, even when compos- 
ing very important document. Neither 
are our students. They have been putting 
words together (orally during early child- 
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hood) for five, eight, ten years. Fur- 
thermore, their word combinations seem 
them meet their practical needs. 
The same true us, only have been 
putting words together longer time. 
Youth and adults alike, then, are non- 
chalant and bit calloused this matter 
using words; routine already 
practiced for years, everybody sails 
blithely through whatever writing has 
hand. And this nonchalance find 
both our consolation and our disaster; 
consolation that saves from ex- 
paralysis; disaster insofar 
encourages continue arranging our 
words always have the past. 


But the moment conquer our non- 
chalance and consider these verbal per- 
mutations and combinations from the 
viewpoint the literary art discover 
endless scope for action. see how 
successive sentences can vary pleasantly 
the phraseology their openings; 
how page may have refreshing mix- 
ture sentence types—loose, periodic, 
balanced, and parallel structure—and 
sentence lengths; how, likewise, the open- 
ings successive paragraphs may en- 
tirely free from monotony. enjoy 
the pliability strong prose that read 
the better magazines, newspaper col- 
umns, and modern writing generally. 
This prose plastic and fluid like rational 
thinking, and informal conversation. 


Gone the eternal starchy procession 
article-subject-verb sentences. Sen- 
tences open with phrases, 
participles, gerunds, infinitives, adverbial 
elements, conjunctions, pronouns preced- 
ing their antecedents, and subordinate 
clauses. Some these are apparent 
quote the first three four words from 
fourteen successive sentences; Stephen 
Vincent and Rosemary Benét wrote them 
for critique Ernest Hemingway 
the book section the New York 


Herald-Tribune, Sunday, November 
1940: “To look back... All the work... 
‘The Killers’ will always They are 
And yet the work has af- 
wanted write But that And, 
most cases,... When writers are... 
But let them 

Turning paragraph openings, 
find similar flexibility. From each 
seven successive paragraphs quote the 
first few words; they are from student 
journalism reporting 
association vote. “When the last Associa- 
tion vote was counted Heading the 
ran Close second for Most spectacu- 
lar, perhaps, was the victory ... The 
election board, headed Indeed, 
when compared with voting former... 
insure full registration next year...” 


Removed from their context and read 
succession, all sentences have quoted 
from the commercial press and from the 
student reporter accomplish what the 
playwright calls they move 
forward and—this significant—they 
advance triple front, carrying for- 
ward, co-ordination, the writer’s mind, 
the subject, the reader. All have 
read sentence sequences that did not 
this triple task well! And the differ- 
ences between those feebler ones and the 
sentences quoted above arose not from 
the subject-matter, not from the degree 
grammatical accuracy, nor even 
much from confused vs. clear thinking 
the part the writers. Most the 
differences came through manipulation 
patterns strategic points the dis- 
course. 

Does this assertion rattle too much 
the machinery writing? May some- 
body suspect that speaking 
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that thought- 
patterns influence phrase-patterns (but 
the same time insisting that author’s 
phrasal habits influence his thinking) 
apparently must conclude that many con- 
fluidity are large measure due 
manipulations which some people might 
call might use the 
word “craftsmanship.” 


This same craftsmanship inherent 
the flexibility word combinations makes 
possible two other pleasing aspects 
structure—variation sentence length 
and types. Sentences are 
shorter now than generation ago, fifteen 
twenty-two words being common 
range contemporary writing. Amateurs 
and professional writers alike hover near 
that figure, but with this conspicuous 
difference: Amateurs, have concluded 
from data covering thousands sen- 
tences written students and others, 
rarely deviate from the fifteen twenty- 
one range; their writing the average 
becomes dead level. Sentence lengths 
come with the monotony frankfurters. 
More skilled writers, winning their read- 
ers magazines, editorials, and the better 
newspaper columns, frequently depart 
from the average gain crack-the- 
whip stroke through tense sentence 
two, three, six words; and again, once 
twice page, achieve leisurely 
through sentence forty, sixty, more 
words length. Yet majority their 
sentences conform the general average, 
but what with the amateur dead level 
(or “the bench”) is, with the strong 
writer, merely home base. 

giving failing give readers 
refreshing variation sentence types, 
professionals and amateurs again show 
conspicuous contrasts. Forgetting that 
the units constituting our sentences (until 


recorded for the final version) are 
flexible human thought, the amateur 
makes his page only monotonous 
landscape one loose sentence after an- 
other. yes, usually has moderate 
mixture simple, compound and com- 
plex sentences, but this adds little interest 
the landscape. For the simple-com- 
pound-complex classification gramma- 
tical, not psychological, and, judged rhe- 
torically, each the three—even the 


contrast, the skillful writer puts some 
ups and downs and curves the 
landscape. plays with sundry types 
sentence openings, “paces” the thought 
progression, fluctuates the tempo 
the advance—now strolling, now triple 
time. Occasionally casts into periodic 
form sentence that would otherwise 
loose: “Nobody knew where had 
gone,” becomes, “Where had gone, 
nobody knew.” Immediately the land- 
scape more interesting. The 
attention, committed anticipation 
the first words the sentence, has the 
pleasure leaving the dead level the 
lowland trail and following through 
the top the hill, around the bend 
the road—whichever you prefer—to find 
its answer. And two three experiences 
like that per page are tonic for any 
reader. 


When dealing with subject suggest- 
ing sharp contrasts, our skillful writer 
turns another trick increase the tension 
statement that amateurs might leave 
flabby and tedious. His phasing might 
something like: “When woman 


sweeps, man flees; when man sweeps, 
woman dusts,” “When women sweep 
men are inclined flee, but women 
dust when men sweep.” Again matter 
malleability language; and again 
the craftsman pleasantly stimulates the 
reader, this time with the kind see- 


saw, rocking-horse, “corduroy road- 
bed” diversion balanced sentence. 
Now, reader wants see-saw all 
through article, but diverted 
one two such patterns page. 


Plastic language, molded into the 
forms loose, periodic, and balanced 
sentences—and these may added 
parallel 
activates the vibrant page. Considera- 
tions simple, compound, and complex 
sentences alone are not enough. 
favorite (for the teacher) indoor sport 
long standing has been—and sus- 
pect still is—the search for and the 
identification the simple, the com- 
pound, and the complex. One wonders 
whether was misplaced emphasis. 
From the search, student learned 
recognize subjects 
this could have acquired well from 
studying the craftsmanship periodic, 
loose, and balanced structure. ques- 


That teachers should present 
pupils having reading difficulties not 
only technical words which accompany 
unit but also troublesome words which 
pupils may fail (1) recognize, (2) 
pronounce, (3) understand. 

That pupils having difficulty in- 
terpreting social studies and science ma- 
terial should read orally that teachers 


may discover the types errors causing 
the difficulty. 


PLASTIC LANGUAGE 


(To continued) 


ORAL READING SURVEY TEACHING AID 


from page 126) 


tionable whether students really gain 
expressional power result work- 
ing with these grammatical categories, 
since all three kinds sentences may 
usually are—thus all being alike 
psychological effect and never rising 
above the monotonous landscape men- 
tioned just above. Complex sentences 
are the one possible exception; they 
point the direction periodic struc- 
ture, but written most amateurs 
they never arrive. 

reality, the simple—compound— 
complex analysis never professes 
more than grammatical, and must 
member that well-paced, flexible language 
implies something addition gram- 
matical accuracy. Writers may compose 
strictly within the accepted language code 
and yet produce sterile sentences and 
static page. There manner writ- 
ing that can call “neutral correctness.” 


That individual conferences with 
pupils for the purpose diagnosing their 
needs will point out them definite 
techniques use overcoming reading 
disabilities and make them realize the 
importance consistent application 
these suggestions. 


That every teacher should 
cognizant the range reading rates 
within given class and adjust reading 
assignments the various rates. 
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Editorial 


THEY WANT READ 


the great achievements 

education the last decade has 
been remedial teaching; and outstand- 
ing for its thoroughness, and for its basic 
importance education and society, 
has been the work finding and cor- 
recting reading disabilities. The research 
workers and educational scientists who 
have advanced this knowledge should 
accorded the highest honors for their 
achievements, and given whole-hearted 
support their efforts develop fur- 
ther knowledge causes reading 
failures, and techniques for preventing 
them. the same time, need look 
appraisingly the whole reading situa- 
tion. 

There are two reasons why reading 
must taught. One old, almost, 
human speech. stated forcefully 
and beautifully the poem Rupert 
Hughes (see page 114). The other, 
less torceful, contemporary. that 
have, today, reading civilization. 
Not only reading fundamental educa- 
almost natural, inevitable, for 
child this generation learn read 


Listen the indignant protests 
adults the prevalence (ten 
million copies sold each 
amine the ten-cent volumes 
counters the five-and-ten; children 
buy them quantities. Consider the 
“funnies” daily and Sunday papers, 
and advertising periodicals put out 
commercial companies. Look the out- 
put excellent trade books for children. 


Read? Just try keep children from 
reading! can’t done today! 


This hearty, and far from finical read- 
ing appetite the part children them- 
selves contrasts sharply with the zealous 
care and anxiety evident many quarters. 
Frequently, lessons designed, presum- 
ably, for normal children, new words are 
introduced fearfully, minute doses, lest 
children become discouraged and fail 
learn read. Reading materials offered 
for general use present many pictures, 
large type, detailed instructions teach- 
ers, but only few words for the children 
read. 

youngsters, untroubled vocabulary 
load and sentence complexity, eagerly 
follow the adventures Orphan Annie 
and the Superman, either themselves 
with the assistance older brothers 
and sisters. 


One may question whether this sick- 
room solicitude toward all children— 
normal and superior well dull—is 
wholesome. May not the thin content 
and low vocabulary count bore normal 
and superior children? Will educational 
gruel, devoid literary distinction, point 
the pleasures great literature? 
any wonder that children turn the sav- 
age delights the comics? 


should help advance the fine work 
that being done cure reading disabili- 
ties. But need not regard all children 
potential reading cripples all class- 
rooms Clinics. natural for children 
want read. 
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